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ABSTRACT 

The language use and interact ions of limited English 
proficient Chinese American first graders .and thei r two teachers were 
analyzed, one teacher was bilingual; the other was not. Th^ study 
consisted of three phase's: identi f ication of speech events, recording 
and analysis of speech acts during teacher-di rected lessons, and 
follo^up of target students in second grade. The monolingual. English 
teacher was found to differentially treat the students who were less 
English profiK:ient, using less effective questioning strategies and^ 
less clear instructions. The bilingual ^eacher was consistent and 
used Chinese during E^ngli sh reading instruction for a variety of 
carefully chosen purposes. In regard to student language use, it was. 
found that student language varied less when comparing their ) 
communication with the two teachers; as English proficiency 
increased, the students targeted for followup appeared to have no 
problem msiking the transition to second grade. (Author/RW) * 
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" - J in HPtail the Interaction and langua^p^ 

This study considered in detail tne in^ ^ 

use of a group of ^'^ji^^f " J^^l^e-r^two te^^^^^ bilingual,' ... 

ChinesenArnerican students and their ^^o patterns .^f . 

and one not. Jhe- goal s were;^^^^^^ contexts , and 12) 

teacher^nd ^J.^^ept anguage^us r^^ ,,,,, 

to> d^terrnHne how teachejrs Pr^^^^ ^ 
language contributed to sucoessTU I inbL.u . . 

. * The. stud; was conducted in three-phase^ I^P^a^e 
teachers, students and^speech eve^ ^we e e^^^ ^^.^ 
Two,.audiorecordings of ^^^f '.^.Jl^'^'o^ Recorded data 

two classrooms with the ^eech-acts , and analyzed 

. were transcribed, coded ^^^^^^ J ^ .^ fn phase Three ,- target < 

classroo.. Where 

comparable procedures were/ollowed., . / ^ 

- ;fhe'.onololingual 
differential treatment to tho e , u ent 1^^ ^strategies and 

, English. He e-^P-l^yf ,1".^ -n^^^^^^^^^^ an'd rules. Both . 

was Vess dear about tasks, groups. " The bilingual 

the bo?d;; from f'>st, to second grade. . .- . 
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... ' -.INTRODUCTION . ^, ,. 

tecnt research has- sh«« that ^the ways chi 1 dren t..eh,« 
use language inVclassroorns can coo^ ^ ^ _ 

tioo of both social and academic ^ki'^^ igg^. jrueba, G. 

1972; Cherry, 1981; Grff^ "^^J Green s "a ..ufents- and teachers 

Guthrie i h., If efr^co.rnica«on is done pri™^- 

meet together a ol assroorr,, i^"^ ' • ^ thpir interaction is , 
i,y -through the °J„^frelh;r Uarn ta"e place.' In 

organized in. part <'e"':"'^""~""""L, f rom this perspective is 
rr;le^nSr;nr.recrJ*:tSln?forro\Je°approacS t.Ken in the . 

present study;- _ • ■ ; 

. ' ■ .y^f{r,,.;.r,p ikP in Classrooms 

, . m^instruct^oh^l ^^^^U^Sfttl^Lrnts^TcruSing'not only 
orchestrating tTieir p^teraTtions with ^J^P^-^^^'^J^'^ays ?n which 
the presentation of /^^^^^^^^ 

student turns are di stnbutea ana or . ^.^ ^ t^rns, how 

They determine, for example whether students ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
correct -responses, are -rewarded, what sorts or q^^ ^^.^ 
-and what behaviors are sanctioned Previous res ^^^^^^ 

has- looked at ^veral ?es for turn-taking, the 

rules for questioning and.^answeri<,g, rules 0 interrup- 

types of questions asked a^d.^.^^.r^P^rnLearch has examined the 
/tions during sma^l group inst ucti on. Res^^^^^^^^^ 

".possible effects of^^^^^^^^.^l^^raroup status, and so on. 
communicative competence, student .group sxai,u,,. 

• in general, the ^ocus of^this researc^ 

strictly linguistic a^Pects oriangUage tnan o .^^g, 

language is V? - ^mLI W?c enL^^^^^^ knowledge of. a ; 

notion of second language >proficiency ne ^ological and --. 

language involves the 'mastery of particular phono^^ (1974ranf 
. grammatical features, /ore recently, however ny^ linguistic 
• others have pointed ^Ij^does^n^^ effective, 

rules or mimic"native speaker phonology does no J ^ 
oUnication^in the. second languag jh .. . how^ ^^p^^^^ 
'.students U5e language, -^^ther than parti cui a ^ y^.^^^g, learn 

' Hymes, 1972; Gumperz, 1981). ; • 

.A «or focus-pf research fro™ this perspecty 
, students.; ho.e 



/ 



language use and that ^e9^;^^d Jor succe;. at sch 

opportunities for success t^'^ J^S^V Sents of different . , 
Hal V, 1983; Hal 1 Guthrie , 1982^ ^tudenU o^ ^^^^^^ 

cultural lingu^^/;^,,^^f^?;n? ^hefr c^^^^^ and.cuture „ 
l^^ ^^^ ^^Soolll-dWerent .et of rules is .oper- 

ative 



' ^en 1 earning to -ad . n ^school .is in^^any -pectsj . ^, } 
intera\tionaV process, ^^ereas reading to ^^.e,;.. reading 
solita?y endeavor -- they 'read^^iU^ ^^jg. . . 

fbr Children most often takes .pl|ce i n a g up v .^^^^ ^ions . ■ 
Guthrie and Hall, in P-^^^'J^^J'i'the students' native ways' of ■ 
within that g-'-o^P 3-.^9'^P^^^5l!,^Ic?ionf shoutd facilitate 

also contribute- to student success. . 

. - Thpnr Ptical and Meth^ M°5ig^^ Issues' • . 

' ■ The stud.; of '>^r'' '^<^J^^^"<^^^^-- 

becoilie an "''^^ J"?"" °Suc"t°on linguistics , ;isycho- 

variety 0/ fields.- anthropology uc.t.^ .^^9^ .^.^r'o.c^.es 

^^^C^^^^^^^' -tLd, cenain.tM.es 
• run through most of their work. • . _ . 

A common "assumption of ■research f .om^this^P^^ that . 

the functions and uses of language and otne 

Ire relative to P/^ti^^",^^,i:-^" inBichithey, 
Languages vary, for example, the amou J,ay§%f speaking, 

are integrated into ^ cuUure (Hy^es , 1^^^^^^ „ey • 

aestures, songs touch ng, "^^°^^^^uS'e'or^nOther so that the 
Sccupv different pos tions /"^ what we use speech to , 

natu're.of com.unicative^cjpet^c^^^^^^^ ^33, e, or what 

communicate, another culture may cu • Q^text fcJr one 
is an approRriate f JP^f^'^JJlr ' Although sentence^.may be 
culture may be ""^^^^P^^^^.U" fca^lUel , because of inte^^nmg 
translated exactly on ^ J^^^Jf Jl^!eqi!va ent semanti cal ly. K . 

b:^^ rosSbre'?Lfo;f /e1ttfnrt?-the conten. topic ,nd 
purpose of'the interaction. . - ■ . . 

: This theoretical Pe-Pective^aturally has- im^ 
the "methodological approach ^J^JJf. lf ^^- common notions affect- 
^Mitchell-Kernan (l^H) have identiriea _ studies currently 
ing method. The majority Lf?e for studies of . 

take these ^"tQ account. F rst^ne aa^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ language m 
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ladecuate-. Research ha^ 



interviews introspection ^^Xe^^^^.^X "'' 
Shown tiiat-forchOdren Jand aduUs), the iQierview ■ , ^ 

ffSbSv'IslfIr - *"i Jh^Vl-KeJnln! 1977). ^Self . 
register (Labov, ly/^, ^.^.^nnlp cited bv Legarretta 

f?Sgn' 1oHnsUn?e!\ea Re?s" re^fk^rl: ^ ihl,r.ei«iVe 

il^unk r/Englishl d Spanish -'-y J^^^ Z^-'^^^^^: 



the' time 



Chi,ef 



Researcher/, then, hLe^two alternatives. The f;;^^^;^^^^'- ' 

.gtnong them is the basic ^f^^J^^t an ^ ^f- categories. 

3one on.the-spot, ■ '^estri cte^ to a f ixe^ ^^^^^ 
Tttese schemes are thus ^"^dequat^ for captunng tne ^ ^ ,^ 

^^^^^^ ^^p^Mkd''^^:^^'^ ' . 

may view videotapes scores of times in the- course OT_^n,e - J. 
in'aadition, .by ^u^ing more^than .ne .^icrop on . 
enf perspectives. on the same mechanical devices 

This is- not to ^iyv°l,5°-;;5^^he pfocess time-consuming and the 
'represents a perfect method ,, the process ib _ 

dala sample is thereby ".«cessar,ly^l,mne^ o^f^^ecordi^gs to so^e 
discourse, however ,, i t appears tnai. T.ne .u:,c u = v 

degree is required. . ■ / 



emploved. 'First, de5Cripti<^^f jel drtotes .^^^e "^^^ Students and 



C*^Ui|-""»-'"*' 

actions and activities. 



" "The second theme Uentified ^r^<y'^^^^^ of 
lanouage beyond ^he sentence levei. tjL,es of language 

longer that * ^ ^fw^msV MoV.^^^^^^^^^ ' 
qrammarians J Chomsky , lyoa;- . ™re '''==K^ uov/nnH thp sentence 
become apparent that multiple copstra|nts beyond the sentec^ 

le.el. operate. on the production ^Vn^fhe ^Deerh eien? or speech- 
for^example, has- moved to a >ocus ^^^^^ Saossure.'.is • 

qraphy of. speakTng-With. the act of speech (P^^O).^^ ^.A 

' . in-this study, the focus was on both the speech evenU^nd the 

I Sl through naturalistic observation, tvpicai 

IS^MniatiiSnn JKe't o Classes were identic e %n, . ^ 
through »,ore "™"ured o servat^ns h a.U^ J^^^^^^^ , . 

were- able to. consi.dej eiemen described ih more . 

utterance level. While this sy^^f'^^ , coding is done in 
detail later) codes individual utterances, tne coamy , 
context, both linguistic and^ situational . / 
- ^ This brings us to ^hl .third theme in the^studyjf ch^^^^^^^^^^ 
discourse (Ervin-Tripp i ^''l^'ll;^^^^^^^^ 

s:??:?^tr.r?j ios? y ;ji 

2l-^:r:^lJvirSrlV:?U^ n ? tg|ract4. ^ 
particua^lr prosodic or phonological, variations./ . 

The various^onstraints do not oPer^M'^ti^:i 
ell are interdependent and ^ufually inter^^^ ^ 

tJ^jJ^^t^^rlenr InV^^^ISlUneouslyn^^^rlked. in ter»s of , 
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the snuation, ^apial context, and "sH- Similar y »re^ ocal • 
co-nstVVints^,uch .»| ^ ■ „ "ot\ °eJfa ed in a 

l^^rJ^Uidro^hiror"erJ;itu4r=ociety, or.some. Situation. 

a^Jordance with>his Knowledge of iJ^^^'^JEp , 3 soosa ^w^de ' 

,;:v=rolt.^r.i:':^,?s'?oSir:.srt.ej t^P^y 

out their pur'pose^. , ■ •• • 

rsssu- Si:;: 

constraints, is captured.^. ^ 

'ihe forth theme concerns tfie. fact that linguistic rules are . 
variable. °Tor example, as shJn definitive y y abo.{ , 
phono-logicaV rules vary ^^"^/^.J^^^^to , 
not,, however be assumed ttiat ^J^'^^^l^^^J^y/Jisr rules and parti- 

combinatvon and across, yie vai luuz. . , . • ^ ^^ell 

interaction in a- particular w^^' ^'""^ to'which certain facts 
. appraximatioms P05S,ib e I^e ^egree to ^hich ^er ^^^.^^ 

The fH^h tKe;e suggested by Er.in-Tnp.^and Mi tchell-K^^ 
1s tfJH ":;:;^p,"'°"'JH";^^,';S"ct"o^s d"^ to structural 

"ii^^'(G:nr\iiir'"^H ?nsr?s'tne;i;Jrwi^'b"rstteJ- 

meaning (Gi-ice, 1976). ' " second-iS the meaning a . 

t"p^I.e?N;p2«fjra^:ena?rsitS»ion. Indirect speech act. are 
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conversations In the riQ^t contex ^^^^^^^.^^ 

says ^^^?^^,-Jct y tell ng someone, to open a window, 

temperatuxe, but is ^^^^'^f"/ J,;^' LJ^ces 'as when they say, "1 
Teachers r^^v'? ' si- g " Th ^^^^ only.serves to 

'1 ^^^Inr^o^n^V^lt :frsa.e ti.e re.i.ds all. the other 
Students that they hadb^tter be quret. 



, •• ,n the-prese;t stud^, we'have tried to account for t^e^^ 
multiple functions '^^ lf9;age 1^ two way^^ ,>efer-. 

functions may be represented. ■■ . 



Research 



^ 1 ^U<%V hoc 



'previous research -on. ^-^uage use in the classroom^h^ 

done ^ith children ^-J^^^^^^,^^ ,J ^d'Eucks^C^^^ 

linguistic groups. TheSe have J"^ ' ""^"Aumnerz : 1979 ; Guthrie, . 

Gumperz & Simons, 1981| ^^^^aels & Cook-GumperZj , 

1981; McDermott, ll78) "^^'^J^ ^"^^^^'^'j^^? 82^2 P "i" 
speakers (E^right, Ramirez, _& Oaco^^^^^^ P.^^^ ^^^^,da, 

;(Carrasco, Vera & Cazdjn, 98 , ^^^^^J^^^^ ,den, -Carrasco , & 
LS!'195S^V an^ dve Te^ricrnn^oh^tt . Erickson, 1981; 
Phili/ps, 1972).. , |. ^ . , ^ 

of ,each language. 

• nn'k (1981) explored the '■•functional imbalance/ in the use of 
English and Spanish. His thesis was that _ , ■ . 

■ Ti>.»-n»rticular elassroom 1s aiming toward truly equal 
V 1 m rjrbothlanguages.jthen each language must- 

■ ,e usf by both teachers an s u^ ^^^^^^^ 
' ^r'nil^s^rfi^cren^^^thSe r , .^or the languages to he^ 

ro^L'equrirnriolcSiish p -^p^vf--^- 

ical functions of the class. (Milk, 1981, p.li) 



, see have s"99ested further tUnhe^use of =Menlsi first ^^^^^^ 

19821. i 

Attention has also been ^^t^^^l^^-^^' ^ 
tion and language use across d;//erent tudent gro^^^^^^ 
work has concentrated on the differentia treatme i. , 

. groups Good & Brophy, 1974; McDerjott ^ ^^^/^^^'^ ^ ?^tions across . 

. (1978) -conducted ^ .comparative- stu^^ of ^^^f^^^^^^^ that while .. 
student communicative competence levels. Herji ^It^gen teacher 

a study Of Hispanic ^^^^^^''^•^l^J^^^C:^ 
the language use of two "achers only one °^ «;°^ „,/<,^, „ot speak 

he himself did not speak SRamsh. ^ 

Mohatt and. Eri ckson (1981 ) co.par^ the -cunural congruence^of two 
. teachers with their Native-Amer can stude^^^^^ had little prior ., 

the same culture as the students and the otne . ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
experience in teaching children ^^^^ ^is^n^ a microethno- 

Sarded as experienced and compet nt teach rs U 9^^ ^r^c^son / 
graphic technique {Erickson & Sohultz, lybi). ^^^^^ 
. Videotaped a number of school esons in eacn c right time' 

^ analysis was upon the^ pacing doing the J ^nt 9.^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ he, 
(p. U2). Their conclusion w h the N t ^ that was 

■ ft^?rrst rbrenl1n%hrorhet"teacher.? class (p. U2). , 

1 With the^exception of -the work by i--i^rtlden?f In^Jhei?^ 

A: Guthrie (1982, in press , language use of Chine e stude^^^^ 

teachprs has been largely ignored Further t, ,^^3^ assum^ed tha 

41 has blen at a more general , de^^^^^P^.^'^n achievement, t^heir 

I rroJle::Nl°S-*aJira:r^earninAo speak and read 

English. 

At present, very^llttle is 'f,"^rra«ron:!"?rihif sJiiJ: 

r.n and their teacher! mutually construct jnteract OS ^^^^^^^ 

«1 examined the co^umcative acts of a group o ^^^.^ 
^?^nSns=a^3 T&^y tX^^^ and interactional a^oache: 



{which are particularly effective. 



\ CHAPTER' TWO,. 
• ' pYERVT5WW\flD ^tETHpDS 



' . . Overview 



' This studv involved a detailed examinat'ion oif tKeJanguage use o^^ 

cUssroomsr and ;to::a "^^-^.^^^^^^ ' J^f rhinSs^cS Tdren^^ ^ their 
situations, very little IS known about how Ltiinese cm i arc.: _ 

teachers construct interactions. . 

ThP fncus of the reseat^ch w^k a bilingual class of students .which , 
aue.ra?/a°^e^?.° aff!dl^etween.a Chin 

teachers: The first ^hese teachersjot pnl^ spa^ 

first language, Cantonese but was ^^Jf .°;.J;y^''io't,!,e u.^ 

A woman in her early twenties, ^.^^^^ ^^^^ •^'^^1?^'^^^^^^^ The other 

of nine: Both her Cantonese a^^/jS Tsh were n^t bilingual 

teacher was an ahglo male who had taught in Spanisn tngMs 

prog?aL,:but had liU prior experience^withvChine^^ ., 

Research QuestioTis , 
language proficiency groups? 

• Second, we co,npared the interaction in the f^=j^^°f=-,,"estrate 
dif ?e4nc-es,compare across 1 inaui stif, prof TCiency groups? . 

\dr?i^:^^:nS%i»-- °^ 

the new teacher? ^ 

V . ■ ■'^'^ " -VC Method . 



' V SoSoiinguis^ic -^hods were used 'tasert^an^ "S^^i 



students and =P«=5 -ents .(lessons) >re id^ ' 
:. ph»se r^prdings of sample .eJording In read, ng 

Study was Conducted. • - 

Setting, . ' . *, ' \ 

town community on the west coast. - , ,' .. 

The scKooa located in the^heart J^^jatown situated^^ 
. these two streets, in th|^iddle of the block^^^ in Chinatown, 

'degrees, A half block b/low is one of th^^^^^^ 

. Thi s' street is .so^busy , 1" 2 J'^dense Jraf? c and how to deal witti 
newspapers '^ecently conc^rnrng th^ dense t^ ^^^^^^ ^^.^ 

n. The t^^J^J^.^^e^^if.l.r etlso ba so^^^^^ that a bus .jay sit for 
shoppers; and the situation gets so w ^ ^^^^^ a^e 

half an hour without -^^^ J^- Most banks, and jewelry 

groceries., with a few.,i;"i^!^r^;^^thrt thinqs are somewhat. cheaper on 
stores. It vs generallyje,lieved_m^^^^ ^^^^^ the school is 



thi s street. a 



•■! j-„or a+ thp Chinatown Elementary School , Ithe 

There are two buildings at the t^h^"^^^^^^ buildina was constructed^ 

main building and the cJmpleteS about 15 years ago: Each 
in the 1920's; the new buijd ng wa ^f/, ,,hool buildings is A' 

j^.;?^y'or"o^:s;hal5^5i:;ground neither ver. large. , 
' There were approximately 644 s^dents en^ 

entary at the time of this s^tu^y-.;J^4'ff°°;; -flora refugee 
stable,, but there are Pj:;°di^ m6st new immigrants go 
students from the Oriental >f rhinese; the remainder of 

f rst. AlmostMlf the school pop a 0 wa^^^^^ 

the students were Jargely Spanish surn^^^^^^ for the ethnic : 

Vietnamese), and Black. ^^^^^.J ^''^lecause of the ethnic quota system 
breakdown of the schoo P0P"1?*;°"- Jool s not officially "closed" to 
^'^^"m^'"^^^^^ the most in^ediate 



new Chinese 
neighborhood 
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. * . ■ . * ■ ' Table 1' ' " * ; 

.. ' . Ethnic Summary, of .Chinatown Elementary School Popuj^'t ion 

y 

Eihnicity sS?SI™e Sm« Black, Chinese .Indian Pi"0/*J^;^ ; 




Within the Chinese co-unity, the ^chooV^'s.a^good reputation ; 

^uen^-ra^'cq-thrt^is^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^or':^ «rt 0?" that their child .i^ht .e 

allowed to attend the: school. - y 

. Host of.. the Chinese students- at C^'nese^Ele^nUry_are^cU^^ 

;^l.""^:^i?;5Sa?°??a?-ed) oVEn.Ush- 
Dominanfi and their class assignm^trts. 

' : ■ ■• - /■ Table 2 ; *. '. ; ■ , ' 

■ • V Classification anf' Assignment of Chinese Students 




Du^^ngXseqne.thesnepartic^^^ 
and. speech /vertts^ere identTfied. Details on « 

given below. . ^ ^ 

* . ' /,••.• ' . . ■ . •■ . ■ . • • 

Subjects 



. Suijects were eleven first-grade Ch nese-Am c^a stu .nt ^^^^ 
selected on the btfsis of ^"f V^^.J^J^u e^P^of^c ency mo^^ ^^^^^ 
collection, each teacher was a ked rank all ^. (p^^.^es & ' j 
a four-point scale orora Eng ish langu^^^ ^^^.^^J v.^.^^^ 

^i^^S^^S^;tu;:J?^ C^?ne^r;??^iiienr ^^ese §udge.ents were then 



verified t.;ou9j^ob.enva Uons Of ^^^^ . iSu'r'rlk-ed 

selecte'd. *V. --^ *,''.-•', . . 



Lessons . - .. ' ' ^ • ' • ht " 

AS mentioned above; th>: two pan 

a hMf'^daVfaUeroaUon -bilinqual prog^ "booLday. and alternated 
students, in fhe target class for "i'" °;,^'f ^as biUngJal aod biliter- 
Ie«een hornings and afternoons 0 « cher wa ^bv _^g ^ 
,te i^Chinese^and^English and^whm t^^ ^ i;.^^ bilingual class 
ISrJefr'E^fSre?" S'^Jh^efcSers^had several years ,f experience. 

Two types of lessons were selected^f or analysis i^ 
Reading wil the bilingual <■ ° t rfocis differld so^e- 

teacher's class. *^f'f^?L; „ere in many respects compar- 

what across the teachers' If =°"=!i''^)^i"tsroom observers took descrip- 
able. For two weeks prior to t»P JJJ^es Bossert, 1978). ; 

tive fieldnotes and "''fJ^.'^'brcompat^Sle ^n that they were both ^ 
These two lessons were found ^oximately the same, and 

teacher-directed, n"''^; ,r,:Ss friSnd ba c i^lstion/answer format. 
, S^^^r^rti-rort^^'l^SiJir^rga^rtion of each teacher's lesson. 

'"""leading; The bilingual teacher dwvded^stude|||to^f^ 
tionaT-pWS for ^ieading: .Flintstones, Roadrunner^ 
|Srh';raiinrpSrro3:%rt^trg\fc^or5rnf to the schedule set UP by 

teacher. , * 

. Reading lessons are conducted in .uch^the s^ 
The teacher usualfy^egan by wr ing a list^ y^^^ ^or<i ,n<i 

board near the reading table. _She^tnenwou.u ^dividual students 

Tsk students to read and say e words grou^^^^ ^^^^^^ , , ,3,, 
were then called on to read vocaou^^^ student text or the 

UsK for the reading "son wou d a picture on the top 

accompanying story posters. Eacn P°^^^^^ teacher woul d ask the 

and a'story below. When she used the P^^^^-'^^^'^hem to describe the 
students to look at the picture first, then asK the poster. When 

^ picture. Together, they would then^ read t^ y^ ^.^^ ^ . 
she used the book, she adopted the^same^appru reading. The 

beginning with a description of ^the p a^^^^^ ask the children t 

final step in the tyPlcal reading lesson wouia^^ comprehension ques- 

read the text silently, ^^J^S^f^^^e'e % owed to read an appropriate 
tions. To answer these, students were ai^^^^^ . 
phrase or sentence from the^text ^^^°^9nou ^^^^^ 
studeT^ts stumbled' over a word, the teacner re 

student to repeat it-. " ► 

; ,a,,Jil^ins«:a^^ 



proficieocyW- and "*in,t on^^ d ^.^ ■ .'X liX, 
the 0«l Unguage wnod only t^^^^^ 



were much th^ same; 



' ' * ' -vV^H 'nf cii^ <;tiklents^who' sat in their ass^ea.. <. 

an additional cnair. very oi ten • .-Jontifv and describe. -^^ 
cardC^which students were required to Identify ana aescr.ut:. ^ 

^ " ^ Middle/High group was compelled .of nine ^J;;^^"^^^!^"^^^,'^^ 

^^^^ ;:an: ^^r^^Sr^^LStrbr^ ghl M C^K^ir'when^^ joined, 
^.p^^'^^X tea j -ua ly ^-a^wit^^icture 

^^^^ii^s;uVJiai^^?^ar^ 

were recorded as well. / 



'Phase'- Two 



V in Phase Two. teachers anS target students were reco^^^^^^ 
ew/ lessons: Oral language and^Seatwor ,n Te c,e^ s,d 

^ra?j5ld!"'FSlS:ng^;s'fr5:e^^l •dJ5?mT^n"of the activities within 
this phase of the study.. , ^ 
Data Collection ^ 

Audiotape recordings were made through the » '1a^»''J^f';;^K 

two-morvth period iri the spKng Of 1982. 

; TWO dat^ collectors were rrHn'"ai3Vn"5sr'^ 
fluent speakers of Cantonese. Mandarin and Engl ish^^^ 

■ jb^f i= fi^^^i^t^i:!^ - 

collector ™^^*?",t^*^"„fe down names and utterance fragments 

?J"f?2:yrs'th?o3gh'out tl"in[e«?Jion\o aid In subsequent traoscr,p- 

. ; I • 

Transcription*" > 

The audiotape recording 
collector who monitored that "Ping sessro . analj-sis. 

rh^sfunrrrn^e^ X^J^^^^'' Chinese, and an English 



■ \.iA^A in brackets Descriptions of nonverbal 
translation was provided in bracKets. I' k . 

Sehaviorwere included in parentheses. , . . • 

Coding • " . ^ 

Utterances W -coded ustng.sv^^^^^^^ ' 
(C-acts) -developed by -Core 1977) and Wloyed^ .n e ^^^^^ cearhart 

childre^^rianguage use S°J^.'&"'co ^^P''^??^V'/ 

& Newmat,, 1976; G^t^ne i98^ ^,,,,ding to (1) the • 

taxonoBW of speech act t^P" ^JJ^J-^cg- (2) its ill-ocutionary 

Because of the, ^^^^^^f^^^^^^^l^^^^' 
some moSificatlons were made ,n t^y^=\S^f eertaiii codes. The ■ 

^^^^V'^^^'^^^^^ is . presented 1. , 

Appendix A. . • , - 

■ F;>rty:n1ne- separate speecj-a.^^^^^^ 

3SnSnJ?jo^?y;nf:m^^f 

.L^.-_„.. /j3A>Tvnani rational Devices, wnicn control hci . 



■o f nctio^types: jn^Assertions, w so -^^-^^ 

act4ons;J^^^ ^^*^5^6)'""' 
conversational flow; J^f) Pertormati or actions; and (6) 

said; (^) R^S"^"*!-:?:'' ? fe^iSfo^^^^ acknowledge remarks. 

Responses, which^supply additional category of special 

(Dore et al. , 1978, pp. 372-3). ^" 90°^^^°"° singing, etc. ms also 

?eech acts which codes microphone talk, laug^^ for examp e, 

iliS^^Re^Se^tlSl.™)^ R^guests (qPR), and Requests 

for Permission (QPM). J 

.Codin, Pro^eeded^as. follows. Tirst, ^^e 9ra^atic^^^^^ 
literal senianticmeaning^were dete^ the utterance. In this step, 

to the conventional force, P"/P°'^* sational cues, such as marked 
sequencing, reference, ^"d. other conversation^^ ^^^^^^eration. 

• illocutionary devices f d^intonation we ^ ^^^^^ function types,, 

. Utterances^ were thus Pl^^d first witnin x _^^^^ Throughout • 

rh^e ro^d^nrtrc^fteftu^a^ rn^^rt^on'^contained in fieldnotes provided 
an addition check for the v.alidity. 

. initial coding was conducted >y the d.^ 

particular lesson. Ta ensure inter-code^^^^^ . ^^^^^^^^ ^^a^^ all 

Sas then coded a secpnd time, by another m^^^^^ practice. Disqrep- 

of whom had engaged in. two weeks of training the coding Process, 

ahcies-werg. resolved through discussion^^i^ 96^ It 
inter-coder agreement^f or individual 'f been shown to he 

• Thould be not d that ConversationaT-act et al.^{1978) 

approached . 
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Although utterance In. -Chinese ^.^''''I'l^^,- PMnlsr^Jn'"" 
. jtranslation would have received ajifferent code. ^ 

i; a'^ recent, paper'; Cicourel compared ^hree prevatent V^^^ 

^^of di QSr.sl"the's?eeih^a'ct .pdel the^^^ , 
. • problem-solving model., . Hvs conclu^on^was that^a^ 

. in isolatidn is -inadequate; some an. 

speechVact model because iV vnn^nt' s sSateqie^ ?lans for 

features of interaction; 2) pa rtrcipant ytr^^^^^ 
• elaboration; 3) the situated nature of disc^^^^ .^he . 

^ ^^^^^^^^^f^ SriJco?^o..ting the following 
methodologies: ^ 

First, organizational teatures of^inter^^^^^ 
structures were identified in -the Phase {.o^^^'^^J^ions. ^11 coding 

the selection of episodes^(lessons) for tapi^ng n Phase^ 
and analysis was.done with ^J^ard to t^^^^^^ and plans 

, ■ S^econd. attention was given ^opartipants local sx a^ y 

for elaboration in ways of ^Pf'^^^"?-,^'JJetchef of 'discourse, taking 
single seAtencfe^br utterances, but on^str^^^ consideration . the 

the course and development of the. conversation _^nx^ addition, the 
actor's strategies and ^"tentions were included^ ^ 

•qualitative, analysis 'rn" many respects focused J^ ^^J^^^i.^ing strategies 
discourse.. Particular attention was sivento^t^^ Third, since 

each^teacher employed in conducting parrti^^^^^ 

all coding was done °; .^^J^^fnto acco Jt rn cod the 4ata . consider- • 
tional meanings were taken J^^o account._ in co^ y ^ What was said • 

ation was^glven ^o ^he^spe^^^^^^ ,3ken into ^ 

before, after, and in contexts more remove sensitive to t>ie ■ 

account in the coding. Finally. V*^e present ^i^^^^. ^ system allows 
multiple functions of utterances in xont^^^^^^ 

for multiple coding so that important^meanings ana^ provided a, 



The ^se of Conversation-acts ^«ther than o^^^^^^^ 
contributed. to a mi ti gat-ion of some o t o^t^^^^^^ 
identified in speech act analyses, ^irsj, iHocutionary 
are sensiti ve^to IJ^rP^;"!^ between forrn.and. 

force, and. not J^^t °ne &f^ these, tney^ro ^opversational-acts mediate 

function.. As eole et a . (1978) P°l"^ 

between the grammatical and the social. Detween y 

■ ■ , V:. 19. . ■ • ■ 



ERIC 
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».,H th» interactional purpose for which they are used" (p.TA); In 
ither2or5:;;teri^legr"e speakers -irterests and purposes. , 



■'..A 
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. ' '. ' • / , CHAPTER THREE V 

' ' QUANTITATIVE. DATA ANALYSIS ^ , 

: A total.of IS.leUons/evelrf's were selected ^P'" ajj^yjj!: 
The foc-us was on f6ur t}pes of cl^ssrponi les.son?/events, ^l) 
Re^^in^in EngHsh. taj^Rt byJeacher_A and,_Oral U^fj^M' 
by 'Teacher B. ' 



•given- in Table 
number of utt 




number of lessons by 'type and by teacher -are 
, along with tfie time. of recording and total 
noes in each lesson. 



Table 3 



Sample of Lessons Analyzed 




Type 



Tpac her A (bilingual) 
— — ^-t ^ \ ~ [ 

Reading 



Teaser B 



Oral Language 



No. of 
Lessons 

Minutes 

Utterances 



11" 

185 
7456 



8 
155 
8297 




egin- 



Data analysis has proceeded in the following" manner - 

m^aninaful.' 'Each utterance was coded accordina to (1) speak- 

}5v^Deaker's oral English proficiency, (3) language of the 
uUerance^ nd (4) the cSnvfrsational-act -(C-act) of the utterance 

ferf rm d! B, treating each of these ^J^^^e ^ " ' 

we beqan to answer questior^ concerning children s and jeacners^ 
langufge uk For examplerhow does^the angaug^^^ 
teachers vary across groups of students with aif;erent tng'^^" 

1^1 . analyses can be conducted at tijat level. 
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Mnlar AnaVvsis^ . 

'■ . The first task underuken in the ,n«lysU^^ . 

language use was t°«„»f"/,tffc rcts "cross "ssons and student ■ 
number of Conversatlona -apts l^-acts^ clwUtlng the 

, -proficiency groups., Jfls^"" J5"7dh Speaker In each lesson. 

ana>yses were condMcted. » . ' 

• ' We looked at. for instance, t^^^^^ ' 
C.acts within a Wesson contV but d by the ache^^ J 

. This served an ;inde for compar^son^ speakers, including . 
groups. .For example. Li" ' ''a^^Ss! and SOD'of those were the 
the teacher, produced 10°° f J^'f '"^Hbuted.BO percent of the 
teacher's, the teacher 'JSJJ 'ns of overall .talk 

talk, m Table 4 9;^^^ th| PJ°P°5' ° the different instruc- 
contributed by Teacher A and leacner d . averaged for * 

• "oial groups.^ Student group to^^^^.l^^B^^.^tH . 
individuals. As can seen.^J^eac^^^^ ^^^p^^ 

than 50 percent in b°th the>w and me / y^^y the C-acts inr 
A on the other hand, pe^forjjiea "^f;'Jup*_:upr. The higher 
feo Sf her groups. ^"^ ^2 percent in the- other ^ 

proportion of talk with JJ^^jJJljoned the interaction with those 

•• Jhat Teacher A "'°'^%di^^fJ/(5°9SK, for instance, found that the 
students. Green ^and Wallat^^l9B^). to . .^he average 
teacher who talked more also took more c students was ■ 

amount of talk contrTbuted by indw 
remarkably consistent across lessons a 



Table 4 

Proportion of Talk in Two Types of Lessons 



Ora l Language, 
Reading, 



Teacher A_ 



Studej.t_Avg..__I^^ 
High .52 .06 
Middle .58 ■ C .07. /' 
.58 . .05 



.47 ^7 



Low. 



Microanalysis 



once the -1- analysis was c™pjete »re.^ ^ 
analyses were conducted at the leve of the 
!:rSaS;?d"?rrn:Sh :°P^:er!l.frelative f^^^^^^^ 
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thus ^^^P^j,^** T + ^nV4pA frequencies f*^, referred ^to as 

As mentioned above; t^^t^f^e broken Into six broad . 
(C-actire^ployed |n the s u y ,^ e^br 

variables were u , .. „^ two questions 

I„ the analysis of «f,^^^:.;rrbe'd;frer^^ces^n^Un9uage^ 
direcied the analysis. F^st ..re^^ -ift^fff^ieaMh his shown . 

---f-strdeKUe^w^^^ re if those dUfer- ^ 

. tions m language use.- ; , between-teacher and • 

TO^ address these ,uest1on|.^^^^^^^^ r-Ub^is^h"! " , 

: rsr»i/s ^B^'^^'^^B^- - 

<'"^?l;?""a^th?s iaslrb tririly set at 5,P/«ol p™Port1on level 

i-E&rrrrr.. f - »•-■. «... . 
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were the C-acts' through which most of his or her speech was . 
?onduaed. Where 1t;:\«Ppeared re^v-nt, rate w^^^ also coasldered. 
The results of each a,nalys-is are presented •below. 

Between Teacher CorfiOarl sons j 

Between teacher coWaris'orts werfe made to determine whether^ ' 
tekchers'* language use differed in interaction with the same setrS 
V Chi ien ?hele were Conducted a'^^os^: J^fo; the 

Sd5le)High and Low. - TheTgroupJn f J^^^.^^.f/l^^e^r mSre of 
teacher's perspective-, re^ardjeis 9f the fact ^"^J. 

K rates (C-acts per hour) 5f, those same most frequent C-acts. 

' ' ■ \ \ ^ ' ■ ■ 

■ \ Table 5 v 

Teachers' Use of C-acts: Proportions 

LowGroi/p ' \ ■ Middle's High Group 

'Tch A Tch B Difference \ Tch'A Tch B Difference 



C-Act 
OAG 


0.09 


0.11 . 


0.02 


0.13- 


0.09 


(0.02), 


0.06 


0.02- 


(0.01)... 


(0.02) 


OEM 


0.08 


0.10 ■ 


0.02 


i 0.08 


0.07 


OSS 


0.06 


(0.02) / 


0.04 


0.07 


0.07 


PPR 


(0.03) 


0.07 


0.04 


^^0.01) 


OjSjOS 


QAt 


0. 11 


0.13 ' 


0.^ 


0.06. 


0.09 


QCH 


0.07, 


0.06 ~ 


0.01 


0.08 


' (0.04) 


QPR 


0.12^ 


0.10 . 


0.02 


0.09 


0.11 


RAG 


0.10 


0.05 


f.05 


0^.09 


0.11 


RAK 


(0.02) 


o.o:^ 


0.05 


Co.oz)( 


0.05 
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Table 6 

Teachers" Use of C-acts: R»Us 



low croup - ■ Wddle « m9t- Group 

Te«her« ' Te.cher .B T„cher A T...*er B 



Rate 



Rate 




Middle/High 



teachers used simlar ,s^^%°^.S:pc5 criteHon for both teachers. 
Table 6 did not neet the ^7^"^"^^. ^ ^^4^ interactional tasks 

similar ways. ^, j / , ■ ^ . ' 

Boundary ,Ma kers may have much to do vjUJ^^ '^,r"l!ow"'to set 
personal speaking style.^e.g.. tne «^se o ^^^^^ 
£ff lesson segmer ts. Jpeaker selections . ^^^^ ^he . 
indicated the ^yfe of turn-taking rou^ speakers, a very ^ 
exchSnge. When i teacher ^^rbai ly nomin ^^^^^ 
different way^of allocatirvg tur s is Jj.J^^^.^cally distributed, 
students. bid for t"'^"5;.Y"Sfo^lac^ teacher"^ lessons |*ith, V 
Notice that a PI'P°r^J°" ^Lc^^pd was remarkably close in terms 
this group was dfevoted to, US1>, ?na wo 

of rate as well. 



ments (RAG). ♦ * 

. These findings might suggest that ^ IJ/^^^^lHrjleTe'Sf 
wi.s. providing the group with more ^n^P^'^-^ °;/^^?"g5x^^!nS'{2) " 

Reauests for Verbal Response" (QVB) . and Suggestions (PS^)- ^he 

pTpor loi? for QPC. QVB and flSU ^^Jf^^JPf /{P^^ ' (Q 
frequency lev^l of five oerceni established for the analysis 

and QVB - .04; QSU ■. .03). 

Other of the C-aqts abcrVe Reserve cerment as '^ell; T'he 

mimm- 

followlrg exch^ge. Teacher B ten s students i"a v,o y_^ 
response of "I know." 



Line Spkr 



C-act Utterance 



093 
094 
095 
096 
j097 
098 
099 
100 
101 
102 



Teacher B 



Student 25 
Student 24 

Teacher B 
Student 25 



QAC 
OAG 
QAC 
OAG. 
QAC 
UNT 



Put the paper In your desk, 
Stanley (Student 24), 
Put the paper In your desk, 
Hieu-NSn (Student 21), 
In your desk. 



AIR I know that. 
ADC I'm cutting. 
OAG/QAC Charles (Student 25) 
AIR I know. 



iSdfd'tJosr^arhe^r^^oSs which were no.co-U e.g.. 
"yeah." "Oka/." Agreemenu. or, the ^tje; "^J; J^'iH^e 
^J^?^S\?'Se?2."d?l??J:??o„s ?:?5Je„tirhid ?o be ™de.o. the 



«1 



OP. 



basis of the speaker's intonation:. The fact that Teacher B - 
^^vealed a higher proportion of both Acknowledgements and Agree - 
Ss indicatl^^^ "i9h group received frequent , 

.?Iedback on their responses. Approximately one- third or Te^^^^^^^^^ 
•B's feedback was in the form-of Acknowledgments (RAK) and thus 
.contained little information in regard to ^he correctness pf ^ 
student answers. Teacher A Showed much more of ^ :P;eJ^^^"" 
Agreements (RAG)., using them at a rata o of mpre than four to one 
over Ackfidwledgments (RAK).. * < i 

Low group comparisons ' \ ./ - 

: Compansons "across t^achers\^anguag^^u?e ^ Thlse°arr°"^ 
revealed somewhat similar patterns of differences., These are 
presented in Tables 5 and 6'. . ' ' \' ' 

Consi der f i rst those C-acts whi ch« were used ftl s'imtl ar ^ ^ 
proportions both teachers,, i .e., differ by two Pejcent^or les . 
The.se include Complete Descriptions ADC), Boundary Markers (OEM), , 
SestrfofAS^^ Choice Requests (QCH) and Produ 

Reouests (QPR). ^that thei€ show similar frequencies of usage 
suggests that ihe overall Questioning strategies employed- by the 
teachers were comparable, and that the task demands ^ or the 
sludeSl w^^e mucS' the.same. Notice however, t e ra e^w h w 

Verbal Acti^d'n (QVB). " 

i-he-qreatest differences in proportion appear^ more in regard 
to the L?rofbrg&ni zing arid managing the group.^and in respond- 
f g' SentaSrsJ^The^b^ 

showed higher proportions of Speaker Selections (OSS) and Agree-, 
. SrCRAG)! while Teacher B used relatively more Attention 
Getter^ (OAG). and Protests (PPR). , • ' 

• Differences also ^mefted in the respopSes ^o student .answers 
maHP hv the two teachers. As can be seen dn Table 7, both teach- 
\er u ^d colinalJSn of Aclcnpwle-dgments (RAK )"^and Agreements 
(Sg), and, interestingly enough, the.tota proport on ^ 
RAK for each teacher, was 12 percent. As with " gj.f ^"P'^ice 
To;,rhpr R «;hnwed a oreference for Acknowledgements, (RAK). Wotice, 
loweJe? tha^^he bilingual teach^ much higher propor- 

^^^^^^ S^^^^^^^ 

• their text. • ^ , . • 27 . ' ' 



Line Spkr" 



389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
-396. 
.397 
39B 
399 
400 
401 



Student 11 
Teacher A 



Student 52 
Teacher A 



Student 24 
Teacher A 



RVB . 

RAG 

QPR 

.OSS 
RPR 
RPR 
RAG 
QPR 
OSS 
RPR 
RAG 

, OEX 
RAG 



The man is looking. \ 
Oka-ay. ' , . 
Who is the man looking at 
Harriet (Student 52). 

the Sail is looking at the girl 

Right. ■ . . , • 

And what is the girl doing? 
Hieu-Nan (Student 24). 
The ginl said, "Hi.''^ . ' 
The girl said, "Hi. _ 
Aiya. [Chinese exclamation. J, 

That's right! . ■ 



-The use speaker Set^^^^^^ 
(OAG) represent coirtplementarraspects of^the^org^^^^^^^^ 

interaction with> an inst^^^^^^^^ 

which students are task and attenain| . ^^g^er, when . 

Speaker Selections may be ^sed ^^tUpS Lst be employed. These 
Students, are . off ;task Attention Ge er^^^m^ ^ , 

data suggest that Teacher B 'J" ^s°^"°^tent of his talk was 
Z^c^o^^Xr^^^^ A:in^?°rother 

irSiijjTh^^^^^^ 

'(OSS)« , V . _ 

/ AS mentioned: earlier, Teacher B^^ 

frequency of R??"^^J^,^°^^f:?;h th S?S3te/High gtSp:r;th^ 
but\a a wery high rate. AS_wi^^^^^ ^ 

were predominantly behavioral rather tnan p^ of a- fiigh propor^on 
bilingual teacher, on the contr^^^^ 3^,3,pt from 

Requests for Action. ^ , 

> consider -t the teachers" use^of.^^^^ 

LOW group. , The higher fr^2"^"jy^f ^f J^fmlna^ difficulties 
' Teacher B a^e/ ^"^^^^^.l^^J". ed seven percent of Teacher B s^ 



Line Spkr 



r-art/ y Utterance 



430 Teacher A 
431 

432 . 

433 Student 11 

434 Student 24 

435 Teacher A 
435 

'437 " 

438 

439 P 
440 

441 Student 99 
4/f2 Teacher A 

443 Student U 

444 Teacher ^ 

445 



QAC ' 1 want yoU to close your eyes. 

sAi (giggle).- ^, ^,,,,„,. . 

QAC Close your eyes. 

.Q^A r want you to pretend that you re 

QAC YoS'have to close your eyes. 

•QMA And have. a long neck. 

OBM i Okay. 1 

QCH . You -pretending? . . 

Sa * ' Anf you have f |ve.^idai, °" 

: front of you. 
^C Xnd I 'n, going to come a/ound with 

a bow, ■ ^j^: . ^, , 

ADC And rm going to rub the bow 
across your tunrny. 



~ , in order to c^^^^^^ 
betwei^rW'teachers' use .of lan^ g,,,p. m 

the differences i"„P''9P°^il°KinrSrouP comparison there was a 
other words, for m in^the High group ompa^ 'differences for 

difference of 0.04 (0.13 " °-"^i\u' Low group. 0.31. This would 
differences was quite similar. 



Within Teacher Comp arisons 



ag^ u! 



reveal a ''en'arkable consistency '^J.J^ Vre sianificantly different 
groups; indeed, the onlyX-acts wnjcn a Requests for Action 

?n proRortion are CompleU^Descr ption ^{°^J»high proportion^ acts 
(QAC), >nd Product Requests (QPR). A'i^o^"^^^^ «^ Organ- 
were foJnd to be more orjess equivalent^^ ^he 
?zers (OBM and OSS).Requests (QCH . and Respo J^^^^^^^^ 

pattern fof- Teacher f ^^^e"*. 1! tea<:her expectations cause 

Eherry (1978) and .others th^i^ ^J ij S^Terent groups of chi Idren. 
variations in their interaction witpai teachers., 
these differences are not so great as those , 



Table 7 

Within Teacher Comparisons in C-act Use: 
Teacher A 



C-ac t 

ADC 
OBM 
OSS 

-QAC 
qCH 
QPR 

•RAG 



Middle/High 
Prop. Rate 



0.13 
0.08 
0.07 
0.06 
0.08 
0.09 
0.09 



184.51 
120.42 
101.41 
88.73 
114.79 
135.21 
134.51 



Low 

Prop. Rate 



0.09 
0.08 
0.06 
0.11 
0.07 
0.12 
0.10 



105.. 39 
99.17 
74.85 

127.54 
. 77.84 

134.73 

113.77.^ 



nifference 



0.04 . 
0^00 
0.01, 
0.05 
" 0.01 
0.03 
0.01 
Total 0.l5 



Complete Descriptions fD^i^^J^d^J'^^ore information to the Hi^h^ 

fs^g^ve the LOW group more P^^y^^^^^.^^^A with these groups 

rf^Se actual C-acts ^-ppl^y/J ^^Jf ^^'^^'.^w/time 
«v.nv/idP5 some explanation tor xnebe y . - . allocated more time 
Tessins w th the High Reading grouP. T^^^^^^^.^.^g'^nh a picture, 

Al though Product Requests W^' "Xd°lfcond oMy to'compl ete 
proportion «Uh. the L"" ?roup, t J^J^^^^^ "*^',„ ' 

Bescriptions (ADC) w^tll.^^^ "1^%^;;', about 135 per hour In 

case that tne low y'""H , HQnen your books, 
of "Copy the sentences and upen yo 



Lihet/Spkr 



r.-act Utterance 



918 Teacher A QPR 

919 . , "OSS 
920. Student 47 - RPR 

921 Teacher A, RAK 

922 RAG 

923 ADC 

924 QPC 

925 ADC 

926 ADC 

927 ' 'ADC 

928 ORQ 
. 929 Student 41 ADC 

930 Teacher A QPR 

931 Student 41 ADC 



Where do you think you can find 
them? . : 
Yvonne. (Student 4.7) . 
At the place that you lost it. 

Okay. ... 
The place where you lost it. 
If you lost them in the yard, 
you can find them in the yard. 
But what if som^'one comes along 
and sees a hat on a bench? 
"I wonder who that bel'Ongs to. 
and the person takes the hat to 
the office. . . i 

And when you come back , you can 

find it. 
Right? 

You go to the office. 
Where would you go? ^ { 
You go to the office. 



Teacher B. Similarities and differences in C-actusf across 

across the groups. 

The oatterns of differences in C-act use proved Quite 

ler groups. Turns we^e allocated through Speaker Selections and 
feedback was given with Agreements (RAG). ~ 



Table 8 

Within' Teacher Comparisons in C-act Use: 
Teacher B 

Hi ddl e/HI gh . . r»ffe.^nce 
C«act Prop. Rate Krop. — — iiejiH 

AOe 0.09 136.57 O.U 177.11 0.02 

Ts 0.07 m:?A (0:2) 30.12 0.05 _ 

S^ rol ilS:I : •• h ' 

Ized. e.g.. Speaker Selections and Attertion betters., utners 
;elaie'i?re tS instruction In «™s of or^ 

■Middle/High group. ?". tj«„''*j!:,5"^f„';^| ^e?e aUotaSed through . 
rpra^:ri?reS;'nrI:rrer:rr^-felTa?ls%or attention or 
protests by the teacher. v . 

teac her wer e calculated and s>iinmed. ^^''^'^^'^ r 
ence 0? o!l5. while ^eacher^B' difference ^ad^ 
■ Obviously, then the overa 1 d,ff re c« , 

?S°Srdo?ng*I;ucrthrraLl"h^5r«ith both groups, while Teacher B 
used language in very different ways. 

Students' Language Use / 

reMrJS the 



Thus "low," "M1"f '■"^9^" 1" refer only to 

students' , English language proficiency. > 

Because the humber of students present in a lesson varied, 
the ,f~ie'%bta1ned in th. analysis •'^S^„f, ? , J^'J^e 

rvfra;°;areto"r"thrai5rs^i'n\hrrro;p!^ 

analyses follow. - ^ 

Between Tpach&rs Analysis , 

-L^ofi^^^ 
?S gjlf^f^^?^^^" 

draraatic differences.of the '^^^^^ emerged The^evei o^ 

^eno»'«rtrs:rs^^o;^srsp^n2ll^ 

the total difference for the group was 0.53. 

Table 9 

Students' Language Use Across Teachers: 

^ Low English Proficiency Group ^ , 



C-ac t 

ADC 
AID 
AIR 
OAG 
OFL 
OVP 
RCH 
RPR 
RVB 



Oral Language 
Prop. Rate 



Reading 
Prop. Rate 



0.15 
0.05 
0.06 
(0.03) 
(0.04) 
0.09 
0.06 
0.26 
(0.01) 



31.29 
09.88 
13.41 
5.65 
9.65 
19.76 
12.94 
55.76 
2.12 



0.06 
0.05 
0.06 
0.05 
0.05 
(0.01) 
0.06 
0.19 
0.27. 



4.31 
^.35 
4.55 
3.35 
3,35 
0.96 
4.19 
13.77 
19.40 



Di fference 

X).09 
0.00 
0.00 
0.02 
OaOI 
0.08 
0.00 
a.07- 
0.26 
Total TTST 



It clear then, that the Limited Engl ish Proficient ,(LEP) 
studenJs^weS^oing to^ething ^Iji^-Jifferent 

classrooms. In Oral "-ang^af^?. •"°5!„r^"/^nSthe^^ percent in 
was in form of .Product Requests RPRV and 1^^^ 

Complete Descriptions (ADC). J!^^Jj^'f°";;peHence iri the usVof ^ 
students were inde'ed Setting valuable expen^^^ ^.^ 

English. They f PJ°;;^^^^9j:Rtgh fr^^^^^^ Verbal /lay (OVP) 
request^^for infonjat on The hig^ 

is more difficult to^nterpret.^ix at one percfent in- 

percent of the tallj^ Oral Language, bu^^^^ PI ky Reflects a 
Reading. On the^e hand it f ^^.^^'^hirinterprUtion is 

lack of ^ttentionW the tast ^^^^^ and 

supported by the'hSgh detree of Att^^^ be ,y ^^^^^ 



effect and contributes to language learning. Consider the stu 
dents' language in the following example, "ere Teacher Bis 
asking- the^roup to identify pictures, of zoo. anima s. When t.hey 
answer "Go" and "Ding-dong," they are clearly off-task, but the 
pi ajful repetition of "bear" (664-5) and the corruption of _ 
"giraffe" (671) may not be. ' 

Line Spkr C-act Utterance — , ■ — — 

658 TeacherB QPR What's this animal? 

659 Student 99 RPR Bear.i 

660 Teacher B ^AK Okay/ » , • 

661 • . OFS This is . . . 

662 Student 12 OVP Go. 
,663 Student 13 OVP Ding-dong. 
' 664 Student 15 OVP Bear. 

665 PV^ Bear. 

666 Teacher B RAG No. 

667 OEM Okay. 

' 668 OFS This_is 

669 



QPR What's this animal?- 



670 Group RPR Giraffe 



671 



Student 12 OVP Pan raffe. 



The largest difference in favor of the Reading Ifson was in 
terms of Responses to Verbal Requests^iJ^VB). which coded oral 
reading and repeating aloud. Obviously, and^predctably,, the 
stSts are engaged in more reading-like activities Teacher , 
A's class The low proportion of RVBs in Teacher .? s lessons show 
as we 1 ?hat he was Sot conducting the types of drills common to 
English as a Second Language lessons. Dr„ill-1 ike repetitions, . 
substitutions, and the like were coded RVB. 

Middle oroficiency group. Table 10 shows the proportions and 
rates or^ tSdenirranLlin^ he^m^ for oral Ejg ish language 
oroficiency. In Oral Language, nearly one-thi^d of students 

l a^we^ providing ansSerLto the teach^^ Requ s; 

this was followed' by Complete descriptions (ADC). In Reading, 
thPir lanouaae was more diverse in that the most frequent C-act 
(ADO was^usfd less ?han one-fifth the time. .Product^Responses 

R?R and Verbal Action Responses (RVB occupied one-tenth of 
their talk. Overall differences for this group totaled .40. 

The most dramatic differences between thejessons for these 
studentl were t'he greater proportion of Product Responses (RPR) m 
Or Language and Choice (KcH^nd Verbal.Aq ion Res^^^ 
in Reading. These contrasts are no doubt, related va'^iatio"^ i 
lask foJus There was more 'questioning for 1"^°^^*^°" J" 
R'c class and more reading in Teacher A's. However^ Middle 
prof^dencrstudents also^roduced a higher frequency of Verbal 
Plays (OVP) in Oral Language. 
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Table 10 



ADC 
AID 
AIR 
OAG 
OVP 
RCH 
RPft 
RVB 



Students-' Language Use Across Teachers; 
Middle English Proficiency Group 



Oral Language 
Prop. Rate 



0.14 
0.07 
0.05 
0.05 
0.06 

(0.03). 
0.28 

(0.02) 



21.00 
10.42 
7.00 
7.00 
8.85 
5.29 
38.00 
2.61" 



Rfeadlrig 
Prop_. 

0.18 
(0,04) 
(0.04) 

0".05 
•(0.02) 

0.09 

0.15 

0.11 



Rate 


^ Difference 


11.97 


0.04 


2.69 


0.03 


2.69 


0.01 


3.29 


0.00 


1.35 


0.04 " 


6.29 


0.06 


10.18 


0.13 , 


7.64 


0.09. 


Total 0(J 



fSpRrin Oral Lanquaqe. High proficiency students in that class 
er L:edThIt'?-la'o;er o'ne-third of the time otice as well 
the higher proportion of Process Responses (RPC) by that group. 

Table 11 ' 

' Stu<leM:&' Language Use Across Teachers: 
High English Proficiency Group 



C-aet 



ADC: 

AID 

OFS 

QAC 

RCH 

RPC 

RPR 

RVB 



Oral Language 
Prop. Rate_ 



Reading 
Prop. -Rate 



Difference 



0.13 
0.11 
0.06 
(O.Oi) 
(0.04) 
(0.01) 
0.35 
0.06 



19.55 
16.91 
8.65 
1 .50 
6.02 
1.13 
54.88 
4.89 



0.16 
0.07 
0.05 
0.05 
0.05 
0.06 
0.17 
0.08 



9.77 
4.02 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
3.45 
10.34 
4.60 



~ 0.03 
0.04 
0.01 
0.04 
0.01 
0.05 
0.18 
0.02 

Total 



The analysis. of the language use of the three 




igh 

.53; Middle 



.40; and High f -38. The- obv^lous Implication 

( 



Increases With the possible exception of Verbal Play in Oral 
iL^n the M| fre,.enc.^C^ 

oriented. This 5^99"" *h^^++nntinn of the Low qroup students, 
difficulty in maifitaining the attention or ine low yiuun. 

they were engaged in the lesson. 

" Within Teachers Analysis 

' rnmnAri«;ons were made as well between the language use of 
stude ts' r s STssons of the same type These wefe oj"<^^" 

and Middle to High. / • 

'Oral Language. ProficiW 9roup comparisions tn Oral 

often off task. ^ , 

Table 12 



Students' Language Use Within Teachers:, 
Oral Language • 



Differences 




ADC 
AID 
AIR 
GAG 
OFS 
OVP 
RCH 
RPR 



0.15 
0.05 
<0'.O6 
(0.03) 
(0.03) 
0.09 
0.06 
0.26 



31.29 
9.88 
13.41 
5.65 
7.06 
19.76 
12.98 
55.76 



0.14 
0.07 
0.05 
0.05 
(0.02) 
0.06 

(o.oi) 

0.28 



21.12 
10.43 
7.0O 
7.04 
2.87- 
8.85 
5,26 
43.25 



0.13 

0.11 . 
(0.04) 
(0.02) 

0.06 
(0.01) 
(0.04) 

0.35 



19.55 
2.63 
6.03 
3.38 
8.65 
1.88 
6.01 
54.88 
Totals 



0.01 
0.02 
0.01 
0.02 

0.03 

0.03^ 

0.02 



0.01 
0.04 
0.01 
0.03 
0.04 
0.05 



0.07 

-or 



0.02 
0.06 
0.02 

0.03 
0.08 
0.02 
0.09 



[i% H^iS^g^oSSlv the^next greatest ^7;§;;,-^„ f^ferth 
ReadiS?t lf Sas th/two upper groups which were:r»ore a1ike^ 



in these comparisons. ^^^^-^i^JJ^rrSe^^^^ 
difference. ThrLow Jjoup performed far ^J^J f roji 
Responses (RVB , and ^fe ^ ddle and/H gh gr^^^ P ^ attributed 
Complete Descriptions ADC . Thesid?;^ These 

X^S%n5%^J^a .3?fcS5:!?«^r;5?h%.e teacher.. ^ 

Table 13 

' students' language Use Within Teachers: 



ADC 

AID 

AIR 

OAG 

OFL 

OFS 

QAC 

RCH 

RPC 

RPR 

RVB 



Reading 



low 
)rop. rate 



G roup 
'Middle" 



0.06 
0.05 
0.06 
0.05 
0.05 
(0.04) 
(0.01) 
0.06 
(0.01) 

of!? 



AM 
3.39 
4.55 
3.59 
3.35 
2.87; 
0.72 
4.24 
,0.96 
13.77 
19.40 



1' 



0.18 
0.04) 
0.04) 
0.05 
(0.03) 
(0>4) 
(0102)- 
0.09 
(0.02) 
0.15 
0.11 



rate 

11.98 
2.69 
2.69 
3.29» 
2.10 
2.54 

, /1. 05 
6.29 
1.65 

,10.18 

; 7.64 



"RTgh 
)rop. rate 



0.16 
0.07 
(0.03) 
<0.01) 
(0.04) 
0.05 
0.05 
0.-05 
0.06 
0.17 
0.08 



9.77 
4.02 
1.72 
0.57 
2.30- 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
3.45 
10.35 
4.60 
Totals 



nifferences 


L-W _ 


M-H 


L-H 


0.12 


0.02 


0.10 


0.01 


0.03 


0.02 


0.02 




0.03 


0.00 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 




.0.04 




0.01, 


0.01 




0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


0.04 


0.01 




0.04 


0.05 


0.04 


0.02 


0.02 


0.16 


0.03 


0.19 


0.42 




0.55 




- CHAPTER FOUR 



QUALITATIVE DATA ANALYSIS 

in this section is described the P^^^i^^^Jf -"^/^J^;^"- 
' ducted on the transcipt and ^uj Jtape data, ine tocu f 

ina^lysis emerged from the ^"^"^J/^^^l^.^^l^Vsiects of intera"^^ 
previous chapter. In other WS-^J^' those aspects ot , 

Snd instruction which ;PP"'^«f,^°;^r%g;l Tea?h^^^^ and a higher 

. analysis. U was ^JJ"^ Jo^f Tgi^S) aSd Pro?es?s (PPR) with the 
proportion of AtWioD Getters ^OAU^^^ 

Eow'group. Pojtjons ° ^ ^^^^ J ated an^SSm^ In tht* „ 

frequency of those C-acts ^jre ,,5 ^/ith both teachers were 

. way, different aspects of */i^"^jrf,f u has been conducted 

strategies , and the °f ^1 n 1 se£aratell so tfraff a 

• ■ ' J jl??Ut?vrpU;:^e „?ISSrcUslro« ,e.eTilr^o,p.r,l^ns 
K. ' will made at the end. 
, " Oral Language Lessons. -. , 

4 , 

Group Mana9ement 

reported above, the interaa 
Oral Language group were characterized by a n g ^'^^^ Protest! 

^ Attention Getters fj",j!/e [onSersSt onaU 

(PPR). Taken in combination, tnese !j'0"J'==[^J . j ^^e pre- 
iessi^s in which the- is a certain la^^^ f °^ ^ontrSl over 

. vious section, examples df these etror^^^^ reportld^ 
the group were providedT What was not a^ clear-evidence for what 
. frequencies and proportions, however was c.^^ 

these aspects of language use !°°^J,;j^n'g"^P^^ in 
suggested that the particular turn-takin^^^^^ examine this , 
the groups might liavj been a factor. 10^^^ detailed quali- 

possiblity and;to explore the daU At least two 
tative examination of the data was "JP^rta ^ instruct. ^ 

f tIrc?lH y'J"r Ve o;-i^Urart?oJ! Sere found to be 

, l^tribSu^S to'tS^oSfusion in the.Low group l^sons. 

Clariti^jnstru^ 

demands- for a lesson has 'J^J'^I^f 1I74; Tikunoff . 1983). - 
of effective instruction (Good S Brophy. 1^ , ^ 

When students are sure of the * ^/JJ^^J ,een«d to differentiate 

• Th^?" S?^''S.9e es^s^ J?-?jr:iJr:S;ch1^Irr5Jl?oSs 
^ sampled. Teach^er B: 
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^ , •, . 

„.s often found to LrefullyouUJne the tjskt^ Student. 

following excerpt from a lesson beginning. Lesson ana nne 
numbers are Indlcatjed In parentheses. 



tSVoJeryour street address , uh. and your, phone 
number (5:81-85). • 



"when the first stud 
B interrupted and 
yo^, tell me your 
address and your 
this approach is 



dfent began by reciting ^^^^ PS^pnTonJ^tTo'^"'" 
repeated the instructions: "When- 1 PjinV^o 
-'^rst name and your last name, your street 
enumEer" (5.95-96). The effectiveness of 
in the responses of the sti^dents. 



fi 

phon 
seen 



Teacher B 
Student 25 



Teacher B 



. Tfeaeher B 

Student 25 
' Teacher B 
Student 25 
Teacher B 
Student 25 
Teacher B 

' Student 25 
teacher B 



■act Utterance 



;5:102-106;165-ia3; 



((PR) 

m 



(Teacher points at Student 23) 

Harvey Ching. 

2113 Stanton Street. 

■467. 474-3710. - • . 

"Okay. 

^7 * * ^ * * . 

Your' turn (i^oints at Student 25). 
Albert N. ■ 

Oksy • ' * • 

15 Walnut P,l ace. 

Apartment?; 

Apartment., I don't know.^ 
Ok^y." • 
What's your phone number r 
Phone number 939-9416. 
What's your mom's name, or your 
dad's? ' ■ 
Suki Ching. 
Okay. 



In contrast!, when Teacher B attempted the same task with the 
LOW gJSuS!"Jrw{s much .^-s Clear a^^^^^^ ,,,, 
students to do.] For one thing, with JJfcJn with the low group, 
was introduced it the bjgj""i;?°^,^i^^f a* field trip ttf the city 
the lesson had begun with a discuss on or a iiei w 
aquarium. WhilE students were telling v4iat they ha^fl^s^^^ 
fie-ld trip. Teacher B changed^tt^e >S ^Ke g^oup ti ' 

^^^^"l'^hlt'lL^^rlTn^^iuar SmToSkfng at fisSl but when 
pretend, that tfey were in tne sm" students were gone. 

JS'h^t S3 J^So?'''^e^rk:5'"Thrs^trategy seemed not to work; 
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ronSnion.i .spect of Tt.cher B's request. 

C.ct ni (6:410-415) 

§J5 ao'uMo the poUc. ~^ 

and tell him that you were, lost? 
, Group RCH No-o-o. 

lZt[\2 Zl %dn.tlost. . • \ 

' Turning to a^-je /Irect JPP-ach Teacher^B sl.ply^js^ed 

-rs*atrtir/t;y?;;ro^rn;^^ 

Evidence of the differential tre.t-nt o^^ 
found In oth^r lessons a^well. J^JJ^J.^-iJce In Identification 
i?al Language lessons to S^^f^J^^^f inlmals and 
and description of various ^y?" °^ ^ S lels?ns. for example." 
people with different jobs. In .th^^^^^^ With the 

Se used a set of animal "J^J^^^JSJed the lesson with an explicit 
Middle/High group Teacher B ifs^on! on the other hand, 

statement of the task. J^^^ow group lesso 
began with only a casual remark ^^' ^l^n^. . ^5.^25.126). 
about pictures. Do you remember this^p^^^^ .p^^^, 

awhile the teacher did ^^llow^^'/ "J Tree" (15:136). he never 
to the mice that are going under the tree U^'^J^^' ,all 
really framed the lesson. It is not even c,e ^^^^ 

■ the students', attention. J^^^.'^l.'jS's?' dents' addresses and 
^mong themselves. In ted asking questions, with 

irnt^oSS^aonTt ]^'^^^^^r^of tSl5 lesson is given 
bel ow, 

S2eakeL____Cia^ QillllMJ 

Teacher B OAG Wilson. 

llachl? B OFS Do you remember - 

Student 12 UNT : : - ' " 

■ Teacher B PPR l^'^^'f^Z 
Teacher B 0A6 ^^n-^^^^- 

?eact;rr.B Q^H oi^y" remember your home phone 

number? - . 

Student 11 RCH Yeah. 

l^afher B QPR Sould.you tell me your home phone 



Teacher B QPR ^ Wou.o^y 
Student 11 RPR Nine. 
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Teacher B 



QAC 

Student -11 ^PR 
Teach¥r^B-.. : RAG 
Studen;t l5 AIR 



ADC 

RPR ' 
R AK : 
PPR 

^RPR 
RAK 
RPR; 
RAK. 
OFS 

'RPR 
RAK 
RPR 
RAK 
.UNT 
RPR 
RAK 

: QCH 

' UNI 
OAG 
PPR 
QPR 
•QCH 



Studentll 
teacher B • 

Student 11" 
Teacher B 
S'tudent 11 
Teacher" B 
.^Student 15 
Student 11* 
i Teacher B ^ 
r Student 11 
: TeVch6r B 
Student 15 
.Student 11 
Teacher B 



Student. 12 
Teacher B 

Student 11 
Teacher B 

Student 91 
Teacher B - 
Stuflent 11 . 
Teacher B 
Student 13 
student 11-- 
Teacher B 
Student 11. 
Teacher B 
Student 16 
Student 11 
.Teacher B 
Student 11 
-Teacher B 



Student 15 . 



Go ahead.' 
YOU say it.-' , 

Nine;"/::' ■ ■ •■v' l ' ; 

• Mqnh\pun( ^ wan'keuih Xl want to _ ^ 

look for It J ■ -i.^ , rj. r^„H 

WanjihdoiHie^ 
It. J , \ 
Three . ' . ' 'i . 

Three. ■ .-"y , ' , , 1 . 
Sh . "(To A-Chin.^.v . . ; . 

Eight. ■ ' 

Eight. : - 

Eight. , ' . /• • 

Eight. • " ■ " 

Ngoh [I] • 

Six. ; . ■ ■ .:■ ' " \ 

Six. ■ / ■ ■. ■' - f'^ ^ 
Seven." • - ' i. , ^ 

• Seven. " - 
■ . . . ^ • ' ,■ 

Four. ♦ - 5 

' Do"yc>u- f^emember your house humber% • 
your .address of the house? • ^ , 

Fan-Ling. 
. Would you sit still.' 

What address? V ^ _ , _ 

Do you know the number of the house 
a nd the. street the house i s on? 

OAG " Wilson. , 
QPCQSU Could you tell that to ; 

RPR Eight. . 

RPR Two. 

RAK Two. ' 

RPR Two. , 

ppr Mhnahn qqau chou [Can t sit .j 

RPR ' One. ~ ■ . 

QPR Eight, two, two. 

RPR One. - . - 

RAK ■ ,One. .. 

OBM Okay. / ^ 

OPR What street name? 

QPR What' s the name ofrthe street? 

AAT You don't know. « " 

OBM . Okay. 

PPR Sh! 

OAG . A-Chin. ■ 

OCQ • >ihat? 



FRir 
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ERIC 



without getting the ^^^^example. werpe^ the f4rst 

start OTT. i. „ Another factor which 

*2les for alio unSrrstand. the 

at%!ve i"rs'far.rl. g^or^^^^ S „U bi^ 

enforced. Teachers^can arr a "^Sht have sw ^^^^^j 

; order, or allow turns.i . , „i Teacher B insisted 



geaker 

Teacher B OBM 
Teachers ADC. 



C-actJJtteranqe. 



student 91 
, Me^cher B 

Student 91 
Teacher B 



ADC 

SAS 
QAC 

RCO 
QAC 
QAC 



Iff ?^;ert things that are not 

.Thef la things ydu use around 
the house, 

(Soft singing.) _ . ^ 
And you have to tell ^nj^ 
i? is and what you use it for. 

Okay. 

Srsfioot.at it first and raise 
your hand. 
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your hind.' > • ., . u /4 +act 

, Teacher B was ^^^o^^^^^^^^-^t^^^- ^ 

?f'ft:sl':rSVctroneftSoS%ho spoKe out of turn: 

' ~ • hand if you know what this 

Toid. :(5i400-402) . . , 

^. DbTilfsay a word without m^^ (1:97^} ^ . 

Hold it! Just Vaise.your"handMl:886) . ,^ ^. 

0ust-.on.tLvout..Ueyo.Han./0a„et.(M9.^^^^^^^^ 

ieS fware of the hand-fa s,ng rrte Oeld«^ ^^^^^^^ 
able for= following it. d each other accountable 

1 le, :1978), people ^*;?S,t?i^of the High group 

?r:n«r:?^ "-^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
5r^r;ro*an w^r!""riidK "^^^ 

tSI! Lre also conscious of the ff * tner ^ ,nntng of one 
'rtrStion%f tprns a^ong h^.s " Jts «^t^e g^_ ^^^^.^ 

;"rn"ho:°e/p"e?t'TercL;°^?s concerning the rules. 



■ Speaker 



Teacher B AEX 

Teacher B OBM 

Student 91 UNT 

Teacher: B QPR 

Teacher" B QPC 

Student 21 QCH 

Teacher B QAC 

Teacher* B APR 



I am going to show you pictures of 
Thi^^;|that,yQU people wear or.use^ 

• on youir bodies. 
Okay, i ■ 

E^^ii :t;'?fflr :nd Where you 

wear it? . ^« 

Everybody get a turn? 

.»rwii"^9^^ 



The same student. Stanley. pi5S"he°was hea^d'to 

SlotSIr students in his group. A^^^^^^^^^ 

tellanbther student. You J^^^JeV sanctioned a student. Stanley 

r^^rarnerrii^x^^i^^^^^^^ .: 
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eSs'fSAS^-'fMon. "Just I90K « - ■ 'r--;;-. 

' ~ • « hand if you know what this 

i ri^roinf 'iisr;n/e°rou^"han;. \on.t spe,. out 
ad. ;i(»i400-402) . , . , 

^Jl^saya word without my permssi on. (1:97^) ^ v 

,ld it! Just 'raise, your 'hand. (1:886) ' - - 

.srdon^t £11 out, raise your hand. Oanet. (5:.9Z,^^^ 

t is clear that tN,Midd1e/.lgh stu^ 

e interactional 1^u-l^^-»flL.^:he O^^^.^^S^^^^ch other account- 
IVe of the hand-ra s.ng rul^ 

0,. following It. ^^,^'4,tio^h^ 
1978), people in interactipn nui ^. |^ group 

at transpires. In our exa^ination.of th^Hig^^g^^ 
ri pts , we found exactly .that Hoi ding p^ . h 
. not, for example, the teacnej^aj^^ ,, protested (1:507). 
; ?o answer,^ "I didn;t^rais ^V^^ jd he p^^^^^^ be an equal 
iPre also conscious of the ^^ct xnai. t beginning of one 

of tvrns a«ng h^.s u ejt|-^/^XpU?e. Notice 
^fre4rcMer°Bt c^oncerning the ^ 



Speaker 



Teacher B 

Teacher B 
Student 91 
Teachei: B 
Teacher" B 

Student 21 
Teacher B 
Teacher* B 



OBM 
UNT 
QPR 
QPG 

QCH 
QAC 
APR 



1 am going to show you pictures of 
Thi^^slthat^ypu people wear or use ; 

' on your bodies. 
Okay, i ■ 

:;te"5Mpr -d Where you 

wear it? . « 

Everybody get a turn? 



same student. Stanley, -"^^^t S^tpiin^^e^Saf h^a^ 

?^:^r%tudentsin ^j^,,^^rr ^d/ha^e ore^i^'Vi^nf ^S^^^ 
I another student. You J;;^^^^: sanctioned a student. Stanley 
ther occasion, when, the^teacner , 

lained, "You already^have a cnance v 

■ t 
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your hind.' > • ., . u /4 +act 

, Teacher B was ^^^o^^^^^^^^-^t^^^- ^ 

?f'ft:sl':rSVctroneftSoS%ho spoKe out of turn: 

' ~ • hand if you know what this 

Toid. :(5i400-402) . . , 

^. DbTilfsay a word without m^^ (1:97^} ^ . 

Hold it! Just Vaise.your"handMl:886) . ,^ ^. 

0ust-.on.tLvout..Ueyo.Han./0a„et.(M9.^^^^^^^^ 

ieS fware of the hand-fa s,ng rrte Oeld«^ ^^^^^^^ 
able for= following it. d each other accountable 

1 le, :1978), people ^*;?S,t?i^of the High group 

?r:n«r:?^ "-^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
5r^r;ro*an w^r!""riidK "^^^ 

tSI! Lre also conscious of the ff * tner ^ ,nntng of one 
'rtrStion%f tprns a^ong h^.s " Jts «^t^e g^_ ^^^^.^ 

;"rn"ho:°e/p"e?t'TercL;°^?s concerning the rules. 



■ Speaker 



Teacher B AEX 

Teacher B OBM 

Student 91 UNT 

Teacher: B QPR 

Teacher" B QPC 

Student 21 QCH 

Teacher B QAC 

Teacher* B APR 



I am going to show you pictures of 
Thi^^;|that,yQU people wear or.use^ 

• on youir bodies. 
Okay, i ■ 

E^^ii :t;'?fflr :nd Where you 

wear it? . ^« 

Everybody get a turn? 

.»rwii"^9^^ 



The same student. Stanley. pi5S"he°was hea^d'to 

SlotSIr students in his group. A^^^^^^^^^ 

tellanbther student. You J^^^JeV sanctioned a student. Stanley 

r^^rarnerrii^x^^i^^^^^^^ .: 
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/ 



Speaker 



C-act Utterance 



(1; 113-144) 



Teacher B 
Student 31 
Teacher B 
Student 31 
Teacher B 



Student 31 
Group 
Teacher B 
Student 24 
Student 31 
Teacher B 

Student 26 
Teacher B 

Student 91 
Student 21 
Teacher B 



Student 21 
Student 31 
Teacher B 
Student 21 
Student 31 
Teacher B 

Student 31 
Teacher B 



OSS 

RPR 

QPC 

RPR 

QCH, • 

OFS 

QCH' 

RCH 

SAL 

QPR 

UNT 

RPR 

QPR 

QPR 

RPR 

QPR 

QCH 
RPR 
RCH 
RAG 
QPR 

, QPR 
QPR 
RPR 
RPR 
OCQ 
RPR 
RPR 
RAK' 
OCQ 
RCL 
RAK 



Janet. 

It' s a pan. . 

Tell me about the pan. ^ 
You would put. 
I wash with this? 

take a bath sitting in a pan? 
No. 

(Laughter.) ^ o ' 

What do you use a pan for? 
If you sit on it : : ' 
You cook it. 
Like what? 

Name some things. • 

Cooking fish. 

What do I cook in a pan? 

Do I cook soup? 

(Whisper) pot. 

Yeah. 

I could. 

But what? . 
What do you cook in a pan.' 
What would you use this for? 
Cook egg. 
Steak. . 
What? 
Cook. 
Steak w 

You said it. 
What? . , 

Steak. (Louder voice.) 

Okay. 



in this exchange ^"cjer Boused a series . of Product 



ings 
strategy. 



Speaker 

Teacher B 
Student 91 
Student 91 
Student 21 



C-act Utterance (l;22-40] 



QPR 
RPR 
RPR 
RPR 



What is it called? 
Teapot. (Whisper.) 
Teapot. (Whisper.) 
A pot. 



Teacher B 
Student 21. 
Teacher B 
Student/24^ 
TeachefB 

Group 

Student 23 
Student 24 
Teacher "B 
Student 21 



Teacher B 



OCQ 

RCL 

RAG 

SAL 

|PC 

QCH 

RGH 

SAL 

UNT 

PPR 

RPC 

OFL 

•RPC 

OEX 
RAK 



.. r ■ ■ ■ 

A what? 

A teapot. 

A teapot. 

Hm-m-m (Giggle) 

How do you use it for water? 

Yotf put this in the ref rigeYator? 

No. X ■ ■ 

(Laughter.) 

i .asked Stanley. 
Give some water. - 
And then and • . 

And put it in the. stove and make 

■■■■it. 
Oh. 
Okay." 



Here Teacher B began^with a ^f^^^^ 

Product Response f R) ' '^'ij.^f ^f/Eest (QPC) . When no 
Teacher B then followed with^a Process^equest ^y^^^ 

response to the process ^"f^J^?" ^Hirect the students toward 

^^^^l^i^^ "^ '^^ ^ ..ample, was at^ 

to describe Row a teapot is used. 

lir.?S«ri5°"icn*!!llsSS^"5r4:/(see section above 6n 
clarity of instructions). 



. Speaker 

Teacher B 
Student 12 

Teacher B 

Student 11 
Student 13 
Teacher B 

Student 13 
Student 11 
Teacher B 
Student 15 
Student 12 
Teacher B 

Student 12 
Teacher B 
Student 15 



C-ac t 

QPR 
OVP 
OVP 
QPR 

RPR 

RPR 

RAG 

QPR 

RPR 

RPR 

RAG 

RPR' 

RPR 

RAK 

RAG 

RAG 

QPR 

OFL 



,lttp>-:.nrp -T15: 388-405' 

What color are the apples? . 
Gohed. 

Ah wa. ■ - ■ 4.ua 

Who can tell me the color of the 

apples? 

Red. 

Red. 

Red. , C-? 

What color are the leaves'? 

Red. 

Green. ' - 
Green. . 

Green. ' 
Dark green and a. green. _ 

Okdy* 

Darkgreen and light green. 
Dark green green. 
What color is the sky? 
Mm-m-m. 



• * Rpadin q Lessons . . ^ 

M examination of ^:^^V^T^^ 

?o?Ke teachrrs' Interaction J J? jVof'cient 1n English, the 
fefri' w^a^s^f orlanl^nl Tni^ci^du^t^n, the lessons are 
actually quite similar. 

Rrnii n Management 1,^4 tv 

TWO aspects of group -nagement have been c^^^ 
of instructions and clarity ^^/^^/^ J°^;feacher A's use of the 
^S;i^lir^ri^n5Sa;nLl)^?n^ is exan^ned. 

~ Claritv^Uns^^ ^f^T^^^'^'^^f^^ 
- thiSWf-sfJn^/o^^^^^^^ often 

^^P^"t"fthe ^d re ti rm^^^^^^^^^^^ 



SEeaker___C4Ctl^^ 



f?2;240-248)_ 



Teacher A 



Student 23 
Teacher A 
Group 



OBM 

OCQ 
QPR^ 

RPR 

QPB 
RPR 



Let^s- read it together. ■ . 
?haf means after I say it who says 
it? 

So'you say it before I do? 
No-0-0. ' e 



,;tMs wayjeache. A let .He ,ro^^ ^^i^^.l^e 

ixrtr;"^^- ^^^^^^^ 

cl ear-lB3ntTfi5Ti^y„J; «":Se^"'^«^^ Teacher A d rects . 
during a lesson..- "otice^tne way i ^ from a Middle/High 

stiie'nts' attention in t e f ollow ng ^e'r ^Stention^to tell some- 
readinq lesson.; She tirsi annumi important. Stuaents 

rhrng?1r^lyin9 that w at she had to say^wa P^^-^,„ ,„aiv,d>,al 

rtudeSs^^sre'e^lS^efthrt'^eryone understood the task, - 



I 
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examination of 

ons as those P:«^""?„!^?r thell are primarily In regard 
the quantitative analylsis, tnese a h g^,j,p . 

teachrrs- Interaction J"^;^' '^J'^p/of clent in English, the 

„^,;rof'orn"nf.rn| rni'crdiit?ng the lessons are 

iy quite similar. 

- aspects of .roup .anage^nt 

ts' first language (LI) in instrui.L 

oc TPacher A was remarkably consistent 

^^^^^^^^'^^^^ -rln^often 
ned in simple .terms what the stuae ^^^.^ing is an 
-oH thp directions more tnan ontc. 
[eVrSm f Sfddle/High group lesson. 



5Eeaker___C4C^^ 



^?2:240-248)_ 



Teacher A 



Student 23 
Teacher A 
Group 



OBM 

OCQ 
QPR^ 

RPR 

RPR 



Let^s-read it together. ' . 
?haf means after I say it who says 
it? 

So'you say it before I do? 
No-o-o. ' f 



^^^^^^^^^^ 
. Clarit^^ 

r-aBmlt^RvTwiy in whicn she expect ^ rects ; 

ng a lesson./ Notice^the^way n whicn^^^ ^ Middle/High 
lents' attention in the following ^^"VP^g^tion to tell some- 
iSg lesson. . She first announced h^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ant. Students 
Tir^lying thf w^J.t ^fnse . ^hfn! by'asking indivi dual 
.to attend with all their sense ^^^5^^^^ the task, - 
Jents, she ensured that everyone 



• * Rpadin q Lessons . . ^ 

M examination of ^:^^V^T^^ 

?o?Ke teachrrs' Interaction J J? jVof'cient 1n English, the 
fefri' w^a^s^f orlanl^nl Tni^ci^du^t^n, the lessons are 
actually quite similar. 

Rrnii n Management 1,^4 tv 

TWO aspects of group -nagement have been c^^^ 
of instructions and clarity ^^/^^/^ J°^;feacher A's use of the 
^S;i^lir^ri^n5Sa;nLl)^?n^ is exan^ned. 

~ Claritv^Uns^^ ^f^T^^^'^'^^f^^ 
- thiSWf-sfJn^/o^^^^^^^ often 

^^P^"t"fthe ^d re ti rm^^^^^^^^^^^ 



SEeaker___C4Ctl^^ 



f?2;240-248)_ 



Teacher A 



Student 23 
Teacher A 
Group 



OBM 

OCQ 
QPR^ 

RPR 

QPB 
RPR 



Let^s- read it together. ■ . 
?haf means after I say it who says 
it? 

So'you say it before I do? 
No-0-0. ' e 



,;tMs wayjeache. A let .He ,ro^^ ^^i^^.l^e 

ixrtr;"^^- ^^^^^^^ 

cl ear-lB3ntTfi5Ti^y„J; «":Se^"'^«^^ Teacher A d rects . 
during a lesson..- "otice^tne way i ^ from a Middle/High 

stiie'nts' attention in t e f ollow ng ^e'r ^Stention^to tell some- 
readinq lesson.; She tirsi annumi important. Stuaents 

rhrng?1r^lyin9 that w at she had to say^wa P^^-^,„ ,„aiv,d>,al 

rtudeSs^^sre'e^lS^efthrt'^eryone understood the task, - 
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student, 23 
Teacher A 



Student 
Teacher 



40 
A 



RCH . 
QPC 
QPC . 

OSS 
RPC 

RAGAEX 
AEX 

ADC ■ 



an asking 



Telling. 

How can you tell? . 
How do you know it's 
•sentence? 
Carlton. 

The question mark. . 
Because there 1s a question mark. 
Also from the sound that you can 
tell that is an asking sentence. 
"Can you run?" 



^rl^SnrCSSrb^er^J^JoSS^ertf earlier. Here used 
rhymes and initial sounds as clues. 



C-act Utterance 



[13:2Al-250: 



Teacher A 
Student 51 
Teacher 
Student 
Teacher 



A 
13 
A 



Student 11 
Teacher A 
Student 52 
Teacher A 



QPR It's called a — ? 

OFL A . . . , 

ADC It rhymes with slow. 

RPR Blow. . ,.. 

ADC And it begins like 

OFS And it 

RPROVP Slow-o-0. - 

ADC And it begins like boy. 

AID Blow. 

. QPR So what is it? (bow) 

iicp nf LI in Instruction 



Perhaps the .ost cvlous f 4merence between^the^^ 

instructors was ?" 'J|e^=^SelfIt5d ed and discussed (ouran. 
llsl^ Gurpe^r^A /Hernande..C.,^ ^„ 

instances in the Reading lessons in .wnicn it:a 

ls:er;r:??ertrSa.^r:^^^^^ 

the teacher. 

Clearly. Teacher^A ^iJ^-J -Pl^.^^ 3nlly^?s%lan^an^"^ 
in ^^er Read ng lessons Th^q anm sampled lessons, 

average of less than seven P^^S^' in other lessons and 

This is irf contrast tocher language made use of the 

throughout the school • ^^^".'„^!,;;'ThSt code-switching or 
language. Research shown- however.^ usually 
language alternation among bilingual s is seiaom 
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Chinese very carefully. 

t?udenU Shenever tSey did 'Ver^ o ten ? i , 
quietened her. 

s" fiaker r.-art Utterance ■ ^15:754-758) . , ^ 

Student 13 ADC He too fat. 

teacher B RAG He's .too fat. • 

OBM Now. , 

■ Student 12 ADC- Houjej^- (So fat.) 

Teacher B PPR Sh-h-h! 

The analysis Of Teacher A' s use o^^^ 
employed it for at leas fjv ^ ^es and directions. (4) 

•tion, 2) as a we-code , (3) P'^?"°"^derstandin^ The firs.t 
.for. clarification, and 5) chec^ fo!^ Sf tSries'sons. butjiot 

-three of these were employed /^i^^^l^^^fore only be 

with the fretiuency o^^he .final two. /'J,;^. ^ translate' 
briefly described. First. Teacher A "^ea^ninese tu 
paJ?icular words which students appeared not to know or were 
Sbviously beyond the range °f th| ^/°Sf J Jjj^jed the 'Chinese ^ 
-;?;l^enrL"Sl^l^?nrart^^ 

l^^^^;^ '^^^^r.s and 

§rrir.?Lrrnthrn:;e;r :-e^ is ^ 

a complete sentence. The fourth anj^fifth uses ot tnin ^ 

clarify and .explain f "^?P^^,/ffJ^^?2o Sil^ie trea?^ in more 
.student understanding. These final two wi m 

detail. , 
.C1;ar1f1cat1on . One of the new vocabulary; wo^ds introduc^^^ to 
, the mddle and Hi gh groups- was the work i^JJ „eant and in 

care to make sure the groups r.^.^J^^Sf-e Sbrds for the same thing. 

«s:Sn%si^"5~ TdTaUior^'- 



r 



nnf nnc«i<hiP since there is a different lexical item for each 
:?Jn?S9 Teichlr" 5S5Jed .% one point to help the group ™p 
these meanings onto the two forms in English. 

(18:451-468) 



Speaker 



C-act Utterance 



Teacher A 
Student 23 

Teacher A 

Student 25 
teacher A 

9- 

1 ' 



Student p 
Teacher A 



QPR 
RPR 

RAG 
OFS 
TRA 
ADC 
QCH 



QCHRPC 
RPC 

»AEX 



ORQ 
AEX 



What does "I lost my pencil" mean? 
Nqoh mhqin, - )o nqojige bat . (I don t 
see my pen. ) 

Okay, " • 

Where does, uh . . . • ii \ 

Mhqin yuhnbat . (Don't see pencil.) 

1 was lost in the park. .. 

Haih mhhaih mhqinjo n eih linhgei a? 

(Does it mean you don't see 

yourself?) 

Does it mean that? 

Nqoh mhqinjo hai hai park. (I cant 

bLseen in the park.) 

Mhqinjo .ii khaih dohnq-sat-l.ouh gam 

yaai. (^'C-an't be seen" means "got , 

Tost".) . 

Okay? 

Mhhaih wah mhginjo . (It "doesn't" 
mean "don't see".) 



Check for unders tanding . Teacher A also Jlled Chinese t'o 
rhPck for understanding, it appeared from the observations and 
Vthe'^aTe^ that? at certain points, she sensed that one or n^ore-of 
'^the- grSup did i^ot quite understand. She thus switched / 
Cantbnese or asked for a Cantonese equivalent from the students. 
n"JSe"ollow?n excerpt from a Low grouP lesson stu ents w^ 
reading English vocabulary words off the board. ^Suddenly sne 
stepped and asked in Cantonese for the J^^^ing of '1 ikes^ 
?ti]Hpnts' responses reveal they had confused "likes witiU-^ 
"lighSs!" The Seacher then attempted to clarify using English: 
"He likes the dog." v 

I This example points up an a'dditional benefit of the teacher's 
f;,jiiltv witrCantSnese By using the students' first language-. 
' I e i s'aS to ferreJout those Ireas of .confusion and mi sunder- 
Itandinq By asking directly folr the equivalent word in 

however these techniques would often be ineffectual, Pa"l^"'°^'J 
w??r^Judents like W l son (Student U). , As Teacher A put it. he 

Mikes" or "lights" in a sentence, it is unlikely that he couia 
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ng. Teacher A .paused at one pomi w mcih umc ».w-^ ,..^r 
I meanings onto the two forms In English. 



Speaker I C-act Utterance 



(18:451-468) 



Teacher A 
Student 23 

Teacher A 

Student 25 
"teacher A 

1 ' 

Student p 
Tea(|her A 



RAG 
OFS 
TRA 
ADC 
QCH 



QPR What does "I lost my pencil mean? 
RPR Nqoh mhqinjo nqojage bat . (I don t 
see my pen. ) 
Okay, 

Where does, uh . . . • ^ ii \ 
Mhqin yuhnbat . (Don't see pencil.) 
1 was lost in the park. . 
Haih mhhalh mhqinjo nelh .i1nhge1 a? 
(Does It mean you don't see 
yourself?) 
QCHRPC Does It mean that? 
RPC Nqoh mhqln.jo hal hai park. (I can t 
be^seen in the park.) 
Mhqinjo .il khalh dohnq-sat-louh gam 
yaal. (^'C-an't be seen" means "got , 
THst".) 
Okay? 

Mhhalh wah mhglnjo . (It "doesn't" 
mean "don't see".) 



«AEX 



ORQ 
AEX 



Check for understanding . Teacher A also ^ied Chinese t'o 
k for un derstanding., i? appeared from ^h%observat^ons and 
tapes that, at certain points, she sensed that one or n^ore-of 
arouD did i^ot quite understand. She thus switched ta / 
onese or asked for a Cantonese equivalent from the students. 
■Se following excerpt from a Low group lesson, students were 
i?ng En ?1sh%ocabulary words off the board. , Sudden y she 
,ped and asked In Cantonese for the "J^^ning of likes^ 



Srn?s'"°rerprse;^e;en'"?h;yhad'confGsed^"^ 
!h?s!" Th^Ieacher then attempted to clarify using English: 
likes the dog." v 

This example points up an a'ddltlonal benefit of the teacher's 
ilUy^fth Can/onese. By using the students f rst language- _ 

was able to ferret out those ^reas of confusion and mi sunde-r- , 
ndlnq By asking directly folr the equivalent word in 

onese. Teacher quickly and efficiently assessed iiow well the 
dents understood. This strategy Is not available to the 
61 inqual English speaker. If a teacher not proficient m 
?olefe sensed the same lack of understanding, he or she could_ 
rnurlt ask the student to provide an English synonym or use the 
dZ l sentence ^For the limited English proficient student, 
eve? theSe ?echn1ques would often be Ineffectual particularly 
h sJudents like Wilson (Student U). , As teacher A put it he 
ded a lot of "language supporti't he was uncomfortable using 
?ish and insecure'about it. Had^hetherefore been asked to use 
kes" or "lights" In a sentence, it is unlikely that he coulo 
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* . ^. CHAPTEf^ FIVE • / 

' PASSAGE TO SECOND GRADE . 

As-originally.conceive.d, this pr^^^^^ 
over one school year, from September through June. Jt^^J jot 
possible to begin, however, until December, 1981. .WHile^this^ 
delayed start-up meant we. were unable to study students « they ^ 
enteVed first g?ade, it provided -us with an opportum ty^to follow 
them into their second grade classroom. We were thus- ab ^^^o 
collect information on how limited English proficient Chinese 
childrenjearn to cross "borders, ".:such as summer vacation. 

This portion o'f the study, then,- represents a parti a W^^^ 
cation of the P.hase Two findings. Two questions guided^.the data, 
collection and analysis: , / 

'i) How do the second grade teacher^s ways of coftstructing 
... interactions with, the same group of children compare to 
: ' those of the original two teachers? . 

' >2) Does the target students 'language use suggest they have 
/ , haf difficulty in acquiring a ^ teacher's rules 

for classroom interaction? 

The first question seeks ihfoTTnation which would help to gener- 
alize the findings from Phase Two. Hbw did^ the. second grade 
teacher's distribution of C-acts.. for example, . compare to those of 
tie previous -two teachers? Further, were the, qualitativ^ aspects 
nf landauae use similar to those of either Teacheir A or B,^or 
..foth '.'TSf sefond'question asks whether target students, success- 
fully adjusted to a new clas5 and new teacher. Were their 
English language skills and/or knowledge of classroom rules 
affected by tJ^ threie-month hiatus?; ' 

Methods and procedures' employed with Teaclier C w^re i 
- to thSle Ssid ?n, ?he eal ier phase or^he study.. , In the^co lection 
of data tWo lavaliere microphones were placed in the middle of ^ 
?he re ding t ble. .Observers once again divided responsibilities 
fs out ined in Chapter Two; one n-onito-^ed the taping while^the^^^ 
other took descriptive fieldnotes.^ Transcription^andxod^^ were 
afso conducted as before. Since the same data collectors as in 
Phase Two continued! no additional training was found necessary. 
As biforei all coded transcr were.entered into, a computer and 
analyzed. * 

This chaoter begins with an overview- of Teacher C and her ^ 
class, fol Vowed- Sy t description of the findings from the aTialysis 
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data from her lessons'. Comparisons wi^- 
?Ue twHr^^^^^^ 

r : , . T h^<;ec6nd Grade:- Teacl_ 

AUHou,. *.e . first g^de cu^s^^^ 

orade as a group, most of those se'" , ^ ja^e teacher, "e 
?;e study nlppe-Led t° jve be " a ,9;e^ ^ tSat teacher and 

rce«2r^s^ . 

The second grade teacher (Teacher CMaught ^n^^ 

five of those in a ths first week of school , 

. Vlhne we had hoprt to begl^n "^^^^^^^^ „Uh havlng^us 

Teacher C indicated tbatshe was ui assignments, ror 



tion as before. ^ 
poariinq Lessons 



sr..;!.s.s «... » -M. ... _ _ 

. . .. -I— «^/4-;nn art 



vw^- riina activities around 

the ,i»?i*:^«^3SSr?r^ 
5vui?Stfof 

chalkrail and referr|d to nj"^^^^, f„„ the oversized pages. 



Table 14 

'far^^t Students' Second Grade Reading Group. Assignments 
Students Srade One . : , Grade Two 

11 , Low Mid 

12 - . Low Mid • 

' 13 0 ■ ■ ' . .-■ .■ Low . ■ ■ •■. ■ 

15 Low Low 

16 Low ' Low 

21 Mid/High High 

22 Mid/High Mid 

23 ^ Mid/High - 

24 Low Low 

25 . Mid/High 
• . 31 Mid/High 

Observers' overall impression of Teacher G's lessons was that 
they were highly structured and orderly. Students^nonnally took 
Pns reading and answering questions about what they had read. 

i Quantitative Analysis 

A total of nine of Teacher C's lessons were analyzed, three 
for each reading group-: The number of minutes _of recorded data 
lolllcted in the th^rd phase of thre study is given in Table 15. 
this accounts for an additional two hours of tape and another 5000 
coded utterances. 

Although the number of lessons recorded was roughly equiva- 
lent to that for the other two teachers 

aVeraae tim» of each was' somewhat less. Teacher A s lessons _ 
aleraSed 17 m?nutes and Teacher B's nearly 20. while Teacher C 



's 



„ 3ged 

were only about 14^ minutes long. 

■ Table 15 ' \ 

Amount and Proportion of Talk in Second Grade Reading 

Proportion Amount 
Target 

T...ho. student Avq. Minutes Utterances 



1.64 t 



High V 0.65 
Middle 0 

Low 0.64 0.08 



0.04 . / 41 1282 

0..08 ; 37 1307 

51 1909 

129 4498 



Also reoorted in Table IB^are 5Je,re.ative propur.^ 
talk for the teacher and target students. can De_ seen, 
'c was'^ery consistent in accounting or^nearlrtw^ 

ItXt talk was similar to that found in the other classes. 
Teacher laft^quaqe Use , 

followed here as well. 

RPtwP.n Teacher Comparisions In Chapter Three . com^^^^^^^ 
pcwwcc k d were made by group, rmddle/rngn ana iow. 
acrosTTiache^ not exactly comparable 

Grouping in Teacher u s ciasb, nuwcvci , »nH thP nther second 

studerits^^^d native speakers had some ditncuixy m rca y 
Because of the ■different grouping patterns^ln^^ 

V^^li^^^l^^ ^^l^^" across aVl 
9?o5J!! rathe? than n,ake group.by-group compansons. 

It should be pointed out^however, that for Teacher C, 

■ varied somehwat across groups, but not sigmticanxiy vse 

with the high group. With t^^%J°^^.f°Yh-is reflects the pattern 
questions which required mpre thought. This ret lectsxne p 

found in Teacher A' slanguage use as well. 



Table lb 

Teachers' Use of C-ac1^r Proportions 







Teacher C 




Teacher A 


Teacher B 


C-Act 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Urn ^ lUi 


Low 


m u/ n 1 


ADC 


n no 


u . u/ 




0.09 


0.13 


0.11 


0.09 


OAG 


(O.OZ ) 


vo. Ul j 


^n 09 ^ 


(0.02) 


(0.01) 


0.06 


(0.02) 


OBM 


0.09 


n in 
U.iU 


nil 


0.08 


0.08 


0.10 


0.07 


OSS 


0. 10 


n in 


n n? 


0.06 


0.07 


(0.02) 


0.07 


PPR 


(0.00; 


/n nn ^ 
VU .uu ; 




(0.03) 


(0.01.) 


0.07 


0.05 


QAC 


0.05 


n n7 


n nfi 


O.lf 


0.05 


0.13 


0.09 


QCH 


0.05 


(0.03) 


(0.04) 


0.07 . 


0.08 


0.06 


(0.04) 


QPR 


0.15 


0.14 


0.12 


0.12 


0.09 


0.10 


0.11 


QPC 


(0.01) 


(0.02)^ 


0.06 


(0.03) 
0.10 


(0.04) 


(0.02) 


(0.02) 


RAG 


0.15 


0.15^ 


0.15 


0.09 


0.05 


0.11 


RAK 


(0.03) 


(0.03) 


(0.02) 


(0.02) 


(0.02) 


0.07 


0.05 



Consider now the C-act proportions across teachers. First, 
certain C-acts were us6d to a high degree by all teachers with 
each group;, these were Complete Descriptions (ADC), Boundary 
Markers (OBM), and Product Requests (QPR). Two other C-acts, 
Speaker Selections (OSS) and Agreement Responses (RAG) , occupied a 
relatively large portion of the speech of Teachers A and C, and 
Teacher B with his middle/high students. With the low Oral 
Language group, however, they took up only two and five percent of 
his talk. 

With the exception of Teacher B with his low group, it seems 
that these five C-acts someho/ form a common basis for teacher _ 
talk in directed activities. Teachers describe and explain (ADC), 
mark off lesson parts (OBM) , allocate student turns (OSS), ask 
factual questions (QPR), and give feedback (RAG). From the point 
of view of language function, these are the building blocks of a 
teacher's lesson. 

As was discovered in the Phase Two analysis. Teacher B used a 
somewhat different array of Conversational -acts with his Tow 
group. Obviously, the proportion of his speech not devoted to the 
five C-acts mentioned 'above was diverted to some other purpose. 



Teacher B used /^"^"Jio" ^'^'^^L^'Tu' ' " did^ Two of these 
Acknowledgements (RAK where the oth^^^^^^ not ^ 

''1' ?"'Bec:use fe h' r w e to manage the low group 

control. Because I eacner .^^^..i attpntion and sane- 

4.<v= +ha+ Tpachers A and C allocated no more 
Protests. Teacher C^had "J*" Acknowlegements 

:5;S^:^5°5^^t'°^n "ail^gfleSs-^e^llhl Cact she used n»st 



In regard to the distribution of ^-acts emp oyed^by Teaoher 
C 1t ap^lars that she was in many "5pects siinilar_to Teacher A. 
a^d Tea?her B with t''? »''9her group In f ct th patt r„ „f^^ 
C-acts across these sjx group , re,^ r ably^ V 
rrrup^^rn^ofihl^arprreSt^^'nire^ert dif?icuUies he experienced 
show up. 

Students' Language Use ^ 

interpretation of results was UJI? aon^oach First, the 
this phase, we diverge somewhat fro^ t'^^t^gP^Jfe of student 

^ '5Se?e"c:St?^:?lTrJs!lrSS;s^;Spe"\ignificant. 
however, they wilV be pointed out. 

As in the analysis tre\irt?u??i;nalTroSps1n*Pt,ase 
The first of these accounted ^^^^j^a^^^'pJominent in stu- 
proportion.. Iri the various read ngesso^^ 
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2^1 S %cJ*er"A^^s ^c^s-'-f w"err--?1n, to 
that, even more than in Teacner . 



the usks at hand. „f Process Responses 

Finally? notice the '>'9MroP°rt,on of ;r«e%, Sjb^ , 

Sbrs that required "me thought. 

q„.iitat1ve to1j!Sjs 

^!;'?rcher°C'riKon4 ■ • ; ^ 

SrSiiLWiasa^ ■ „ the observersV.accoun^ 

The quantitative analysis as «|11 as the ^^ry efficient 
of the Tessons.^lndicated that Teacher^^^ ^ ,^^^ 

TtSsne^^a S^^^^^^ 



Table 17 

Students' Use of C-acts: Second Grade 





Low Group 


Middle 


Group 


High Group 


C-act 


, Rate 


Prop. 


Rate 


Prop. 


Rate 


Prop. 


ADC 


10.84 


0.06 


11.29 


0.07 


10.29 


0.13 


AID 


6.02 


0.03 


3.23 


0.02 


5.-88 


0.07 


AIR 


3.61 


(0.02) 


3.23 


(0.02) 


1.47 


(0.02)^ 


OAG 


6.02 


(0.03) 


0.00 


(0.00) 


0.00 


(0.00) 


OCQ 


2.4 


O.Ol 


■ 8.96 


0.05 


0.00 


0.00 


OFL 


3.61 


(0.02) 


■ 1.61 


(0.01) 


1.42 


(0.02) 


OFS 


0.00 


(0.00) 


9.68 


0.06 


4.41 


,0.05 


QPR 


3.61 


(0.02) 


0.00 


(0.00) 


4.41 


0.05 


OVP 


0.00 


(0.00) 


0.00 


(0.00) 


1.47 


(0.02) 


QAC 


0.00 


(0.00) 


0.00 


(0.00) 


0.00 


(0~00) 


RCH 


13.25 


0.07 


11.29 


0.07 


1.42 


(0.02) 


RPC 


1.20 


(O'.Dl) 


4.84 


(0.03) 


11.76 


0.15 


RPR 


65.06 


0,36 


56.45 


0.33 


25.00 


0.31 


RVB 


51.81. 


0.29 


46.77 


0.28 


4.41 


0.05 ^ 



Clarity of instructions.' Teacher C consistently made the 
inst ructional task clear to her students. In the following 
excerpt from this low group lesson, for f a^Pl^' f .".JJ^^.J,'? 
way in which Teacher C introduced an instructional task ^^st, 
she m^de sure the students knew the page ""-"ber. and^gave them the 
A^^rall task This task of discussion is reminiscent of those 
fou^5 n tI Cher J's llssons, but the way it, was conducte is very 
different Teacher C next complimented A-Chin for following 
d rlafons. ihf^^^^ 

ation on the focus of the task, the name-chain. Finally, sne „ . 
directed their attention to the "A" and asked a question. 
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Speaker 



C-act 



Utterance (33; 340-360) 



Teacher C 



Student 91 
Student 92 
Teacher C 
Student 54 
Teacher C 



Student 48 
Teacher C 



Student 48 
Teacher C 



APR 
APR 



AID 
RAG 
AID 
OVP 
ADC 

ADC 

AID 
OBM 
ADC 

AID 
AEX 



APR 
QAC 
QPR 

OSS 



Today we are going to read page 
sixteen. 

We are going to look at page, 
sixteen, and we are going to talk- 
about It. 

Page thirty-five. • ' . 

Not twenty-five. . 
Page sixteen. 

Yeah, yeah. ' 
I like the wpy A-Chin follow* - 
directions. 

She turns tt) the correct page right 
away, and wait^ for directions. 
Sixteen. 
Okay. 

On page sixteen, we have something, 
called a name, name chain. 
A name chain. . 
Name-chain. A chain is something that 
you connect one by one, and you lead 
from, the beginning to the end. 
We are going to use a-b-c's here. 



Look at "A". 
What picture 
raise hands) 
A-chin. 



is under "A"? (students 



In th 
concern fo 
leading th 
Teacher C 
each quest 
all three 
that they 
practice 1 

Speaker 



e next example, also from the lowest group, a similar 
r clarity is evident. In this case, the teacher was 
e students through an excercise in their reading text, 
read the directions for the students first, and then for 
ion, asked a student to first read the question, then 
choices, before giving an answer., Thrs not only insured 
considered all alternatives, but gaye them further 
n reading as well . 



C-act 



Utterance 



(36:187-196) 



Teacher C ADC 
.ARU 



OBM 
AID 
QVB 



OPM 
OSS 



These are the questions for "Mouse 

wants a friend." 

Now it says, read the. question 

about the picture, draw line under 

the correct answer. 

Alright. 

Number one. 

Read me the question. Read me the 
thref answers and choose the best 
answer. . ' 

The first one, please, 
Anh-quoc. 



Rules for Inte raction . Teacher C was no less clear in her 

estab?^liOT^^ a'"consis. 
virtually every lesson observed taped, sne r^^^ 

tent pattern of asking students Jj.^^ J J°r.5"s'^"'howev;r; mSre 
seldom consisted of an explicit call for bids, j^owev . ^^^^^ 

often, she did so with a ^^J.^^^^^^^ given" 

number in the book 0V^'^'^ ? ;si?v asker "What picture 1s 

a similar response. 

to call on you unless you "n/ollov^ ^he ^^^^cuons ^ ^^^^ 
another occasion, she .accepted Stanley s, answer, d^^^^ _ 

already?" (33:774-784). ! 

' <^ppp,|,nr> r-act ' Utterance 



Teacher C 
Student 91 
Student 44 
Teacher C 



QPC 
AIR 
AIR 
QAC 



What's happening in the picture. 
I don't know. 

I know. , u,4. 

Raise your hand if you know what s 
happening in the picture. 



Questioning Strategies 

Teacher C employed some of the^^^^ 
the other two teachers, /fter students identi^^^ . 
•example. Teacher B sometimes threw o^t^ J;^'^^^;^ fallow up with 

such as "How d^yo" "S^^r;nH.JJ ^6pR^Sests! In a similar 
simpler Choice (Q^H) .and ProducUQPR) R^^^^^^ established 

fashion. Teacher C. in the ^°ll°^;^9.'JSe^ sh^ 

that a pictured animal a raccoon, tnen ^^^, ^^15 more 

^T^^ 5 ^ t?5^.'sS"prJ^ide^ 
ProSuft RequS (QPR) about the raccoon's face. 



Speaker 
Teacher C 



Student 10 
Student 24 
Teacher C 



C-ac t 

AID 
QPC 
QPR 
OSS 
RPR 
RPR 
RAG 



Utterance (33:529-545) 

It' s a raccoon. 
How do you know it's a raccoon? 
Wha^ does he have on his face? 
Hieu-nan. 
Black eyes. 
Black eyes. 
He^has black eyes. 
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student 48 


RAG 


Teacher' C 


ADC 


Student 10 


RAG 


Teacher C 


AEX 


Student 48 


ADC 


Teacher C 


OSS 


Student 54 


ADC 


Teacher C 


RAG 




-ORQ 



No, he got a mask. j 
He looks like he wears his 
holloween mask everyday. 
Yeah. 

He wears a mask everyda 
that's how you know he's 
He got a tall. 
Vickie. 

He has' whisker. 
He has whiskers too, 
right? 



and 

a raccoon. 



One strategy used by Teacher A was to question students about 
child had not added another "n". 



Speaker 
Teacher C 



Student 37 
Teacher^ 



Student, 43 



C-ac t 

QSU 

ADC 
RPR 
RAG 
OBM 
ADC 
OBM 
QPC 
QPR 
OBM 
OSS 
RPC 



Utterance (32:84-95; 

Could you spell the word "turned" for 

like a* "We turned the chair around.' 

t-u-r-n-e-d. 

E-d. 

.Alright now. - ,. ,. u 
She didn't add another "n" here. 

Now. 

Whv not? J \ 

Who can tell us? (students raise hands) 

Alright. 

Because they don't got any vowel letter. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 

DISCUSSION - . 

The study considered in detail the interaction and lajguaae . 
use of a group of Chinese-American students and^^eir two teach- 
ers In the pages that follow, I will summarize the findings and 
!t?;mp{ to brfJ together those elements of the fin ngs which may 
have impli CA.fi ons for instruction in bilingual settings. 

In Plja'ge One of the stud^; two teachers and target students 
were seTected. Then ,in Phase Two, audiorecordings of teacher- 
directed lessons were made in the two classrooms, but wUh the _ 
same groups- of students. Data from this phase were analyzed both, 
quantitatively and qualitatively. - „ / , 

One thing evident from this analysis was Jhat^both teachers, 
desDite certain differences, were creating instructional tasks for 
thf tudents. Both teacher and student* language was^^made up of a 
distribution of questions, answers, responses, and so on In Oral 
lanauaae the task was largely one of question-and-answer _ 
excSa'n e^ between the teacSe/and Students; in Reading, stu ents 
soent some amount of their time reading aloud.. On the surface, 
^hfles^Sns looked very much like first-grade lessons in any other 
public school. Howeve>. as the analysis probed deeper, some 
distinctions emerged. ^ 

One goal of the Pliase Two analysis was to investigate the 
notion that between teacher differences are stronger than those 
TthZ Here! it was discovered that Teacher B's speech^across 
groujs* varied 'more than did his and that of Teacher A. A good 
portion of these across group differences were in thp area of 
Management and control. C-acts which had to ^o^with sanctioning 
attention-getting and protesting occurred in higher, frequency witn 
the limited-English-speaking group. ^ ; 

This finding might be due to a combination of factors.^ 
First nd most SbviSus. is the fact J^at he^spoke^no-^Chinese and 
was thus unable to communicate with the children in their first 
and dominant language. An "n^?^tunate outcome of this situation 
was that Teacher B often sanctioned the^use of Chinese. sin« 
far as he could tell all uses were unrelated to the lesson tasKs. 
E^en though Teacher A employed Chinese only a small portion of the 
time in reading lessons - less than seven percent - she 
carefully selected those occasions on which she did. Sh^ made a 
conscious effort to use Chinese as little as possibli^ring 
En " h'readin . She employed Chinese for ^J«'-^So'st°of'"t!ie° 1^ 
the "we-code" function was only one of several. Most of^the time, 
in fact she used it for clarification and to further under- 
stand?n5. Her use of the language revealed a sensitivity to the 
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variable meanings In Chinese and English that made It possible fpr 
her to pick out likely sources of confusion. 

This was something Teacher B could not do. Even when^tu- . • 

dents were obviously cSnfused he ^^^S^ ^^1^0^ ofe ba?rV^^^ Sany 
rAnt r>f thP nroblero. simply because of the language Darner, nony 
?S s° h oSlrSon'arJse because students In^the Low group ad 
difficulty making themselves understood, and lacked the English 
sklls necessary to rephrase their statements. Clearly, had 
^e Cher B SJen ible to better communicate with the Low^ group he 

cTde% appear to^be^n Important" varlabfe In the lessons ; 
observed. j , , . 

The data from Teacher B's class serve to point Jlff^^^io';^^ , 
difficult teaching non- and 1 tmited-Engl sh-speSklng children pan 
Selfor teacy^s who do not speak their ^^^^ language. The task 
of commurnSting with them becomes formidable indeed. If they 
have one teachers have been known to delegate the instruction ot 
S?^/LES studentlto a bi lingual .instructional aide (Fillmore. _ 

? ' ?eache'r'B-s Side wa? a T^V^^iSiV'h^'LEl^Nir'c ndreS 
thus no more equiped than he to deal with the LES/NES children. 

A second factor which must ftave contribute'd to Teacher B's 
n,anagement problems and is no doubt^re ate to fi^ t d 
tn do with the participation structures (Philip^ 19/'^; ° ♦^'nc 
J^u^n-ta^ing he employed in the two groups. Both observations 
I^dlesson transcripts show that the High group was required to 
raise their hands for a turn, but that the Low group was not. In 
.Jho e 'les ons any student' could call out an answer. As long as 
only onf or t^o children responded, this ' iSS^iJa 

more students sought a chance to speak, chaos broke out. Judging 
Trom the procedures used with the other group, it Is likely that a 

biddinq or teacher assignment. It may be. .therefore, that if 
teacher B imposed a morl rigid, structure on the Low group 
activities, student attention would follow. ^ 

F,-nHina«; from other studies of turn-distribution are relevant 
here ScJe?^oU (1976)' ?or example, also found a difference in 
turnltakingTrocedures across high and Iwo reading groups, but of 

that sinci turns had to be constantly renegotiated In the low 
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meanings In Chinese and English that made it possible fpr 
ck out likely sources of confusion. 

1 was something Teacher B could not do. Even when^J" 
•e obviously confused, he was often unable to get at the 
:he problem, simply because of the anguage barrier. Many 

confusion arose because students l^^>^SLow group had 
Ly making themselves understood, and lacked the English 
»cessary to rephrase their statements. Clearly, had 
3 Seen ible to better communicate with the Low^ group, he 
ip' Avoided the frequent loss of student attention. ,So. 

thtr of the biUngual teacher, used Chinese to any large 
?eacher|C almost not at al^:\j!?5 ""d^^^^^^? 'he 
• first llnguage. and its availability « an jlternative 
d appear to be an important variabTe in the lessons 

data from Teacher B's class serve to point "Pj^^t how 
t teaching non- and li^mited-Engl sh-speSking children can 
eacj/rs who do not speak their first language. Jhe task 
rrtStinq with them becomes formidable indeed. If tney 
TuacKers have been known to delegate the nstruction of 
students to a bilingual .instructional a de ("IJniore. _ 

Teacher B's aide was « T^l'^SrAhS' I Nls'fhndren 
more equiped than he to deal with the LES/NES children. 

econd factor which must ftave contributeV to Teacher B's 
nt problems - and is no doubt related to ^Je first --hd 
th the Darticipation structures (Philip^ 1972) and ruies 
i-taling^he employed in the two groups. Both observations 
on transcripts show that the High group was required to 
eir hands for a turn, but that the Low group wa not. n 
Issons. any student* could call out an answer, fs long as 
; or two children responded, this iSSaiSq 
dents sought a chance to speak, chaos broke out. Judging 
: procedures used with the other group, it is ^kely that a 
^uctured turn-taking mechanism had been used, and had . 
.roken down. If. because of 1 if ted English prof cency 
5 in the Low group were unable to respond individual ly to 
^h^r's ques?^ons.'he might have relaxed the ^u es so, hat 
t at least aet an answer from someone.- I" T^^^her a s 

both H gh'and Low. turn-taking was controlled., either by 
'or teacher assignment. It may be..therefore. that if 
B- imposed a more rigid, structure on the Low group 
ies. student attention would follow. ^ 

ndings from other studies of turn-distribution are releva^^ 
McDermott (1976). for example, also found a difference in 
king procedures across high and Iwo reading groups but of 
rint nrder The high group in his study took turns in a 
olt fashion one after the other, insuring an equal number 
? for each student The low group, on the other hand, bid 
.Ss?much likeleScher B-s uppir 9^°^^; 5^^"°!^,^?;^^"'^' 
nee turns had to be constantly renegotiated in the low 
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ing.a drfferent teacher attractions were .in; 

■ : In the- Students' ^"""''.ajlLcher A. butNn some wys they 

!;r«ar^o"-: l^Vthe - 

. student language in W,t;^l^^e;'ln"orhl^ 

'the Mld^/Hjgh group .;n J ,"„j'rertll: pUy. ,,»"/"i^„fru«r 

■ was very Hi^^L lot at all from crossi-ng, the ""["f^^fby the 

to have ?''""*J„''°:/I„|,^ the rules very welj;, at least oy 
into second grade and Knew i 



into secunu y. 
third week of school. 
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APPENOfx A: -fy^ 
CODES. DEFINITIONS AND EXAMPLES OF CONVERSATIONAL ACTS 
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rnHP. , Definitio ns, and Examples of Conversational -Acts 



Code 



Definition and Examples 



"He 

N 



Assertlves report facts/state rules, convey attitudes, etc. 

"We did It."; "We have a boat." 
AEV Evaluations express personal judgments or attitudes: "That's 
good." 

m E»o1.n.tl.ns st.te ".sons , causes just,fic.t1ons .nd^predl;- 
tlons: "I did It because It's fun. . it won i atajr y 

AID Id entifications label objects events, poeople. etc.: "That's a 
car."; "I'm kobin." 

"I know." 



n. ^.„.„t1on.1 Devices control person,! contact and conversational flow. 

. * 4 rontact bv supplying Information redundant 
^Hr?li5iffl/«™ con«"xt:^^ f'ea"?^:' "Sere you are" ; "There 
* you go." 

OAG »t«,t1on Getters solicit attention: "Hey!": "Oohn!"; "Look." 

OCQ M.Hfir.tlon Questions seek clarification of prjor remirk: "What? 
on Exclamations express surprise, delight, or other .ttltudes: "OM", 
"Wow!" 

OFL Fillers enable a speaker to maintain a turn: -...well...-; 

ors F^a^s' indlcate aborted utterances: -We... they- 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ' . ■ . 



npM Politeness Markers indicau ostensible politeness: '•Please";. "Thank 

ORQ Phpthrical Questions seek acknowledgement to continue: "Know what? 

<; p«.aker Selections label speaker of next turn: -John"; "You. - 
OVP Verbal Play Indicate language In w hich meaning Is s^condan^ to play. 

PerfonKatlves accomplish acts (and establish facts) by being said. ^ 
P6T Bets express conviction about a future event: M bet you can '^t do 
TtT^ 

PCL clinis establish rights for speaker: "That's mine"; "I 'n, first." 

PPR Protests express objections to hearer's behavior: "Stop!"; "No!" 
PTE Teases annoy, taunt, or playfully provoke a hearer: "You can't 
get me." 

PWA Warnings alert hearer of Impending hartn: "Watch put!"; "Be 
careful!" 

Requestives solicit Information oV actions. 
QAC Action Requests seek the performance of an action by hearer: "Give 
me Iti"; "Put the toy down!" 

,K Prnc»^Quest1ons S-ek extended descrlptlons^oVex^ 
did he 90?"' ■'How did It happen?"; 'What about hi hit 

QPH P.n.1»1 on Requests seek pemlsslon to perform action: "May I sof 
should do It." 

T^^^lStnirSr'spSt^is? '-X^d ?X»;5R?pe?t after »e"; M 90. 
you go, he 



77 
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Respo-slves supply solicited Infomatlor. or icknowledg. r««.rks. 

RAG A.ree»«,;ts .gree or dls.^ree with prior n...re,uest1,e act: "No. It 

Is not!"; "I don't think you're right. 
RAK AcknOw1ed.e,^nts recognize prior non-requestlves and ..re non.con».1tal 

W; "Veah." 

RCH Choice Answers Provide solicited judgn,ents' of propositions: "Yes." 
RCL n.H fixation Responses provide solicited confirmations: "I said 

RCO Compliances express acceptance denial, or acknowledgement of re- 

quests" "O kay"; "Yes"; "I'll do It." 
RPC Process Answers provide solicited explanations: "I wanted to." 
'ppp Product Answers provide Wh-lnformation: "John's here"; "It fe)!." 
RQL Qualifications provide unsolicited Information to requestlves: 

'iBut I didn't d o It"; "This Is not an apple.. 

RVB rr-rnn-r ■"'l "'"-^'- fnr Verbal Action provide solicited speech, 
''^ sT^s reading aloud, repeatlng^n ^ ^ 

. p..lal speech Acts are prescribed utterances expressed in a special way. 
SAC Counting indicates naming numerals or counting objects. 
SAL Laughing codes laughter. 

SAS Singing indicates singing; either words or sounds. 

M.r HicroDhorve talk codes speech directed^ at the tape recorder 

microphone, ofte n silly or nonsensical. 
NVB Nonverbals, code important nonverbal acts 
TRA Translation codes conscious, direct translations. 
liNT uninterpretables indicate uncodable utterances. 



Jeacljer A: Low Group Reading 



V 



3i Wn/t' . • 3t ^^^9 . •its- 




lit OlOCH • a Can you umm thim In a ••nt«nc»7 
12i OlOSB • 1 Mi»u-NoHi. 



g4 r < c ti — < 

141 925A6 ( 
15i OlOVB > 



O 



{Henrietta i» tttill singinQ). 
U«» thi« Hord In a •■nt»nc« 



161 g 4f< V g w-t- 

17 1 S2SAS • Q 
18i 01QV6 c 5 



- 1 9 1 g 4W V B •r-a- 



C a i u ] [ ~^ 

(H»nri»tta^i« •till singing). f\ 
iM f9 Jbmim [Maks a ••ntsncs ^ 



or M« 3 



"Can y uu i id»? 

(Hsnristta singing). 
Wysan. 




23g 010A5 • 1 
24 I OlPPRQSUs 4 



26i IIRVB, ..^f^ ^ 
27i OlOVB* L # 1 



Hsnriatta. 

Would you alt down 



1 can't rids 
But. 

P uL ^ uai i I Id a 
No. 




32i OlAEV • 4 
33i OlTRACJPCc 11 



38t 24AXD c 3 
39i OlAXD • 1 

-4tn- ISR AB cr-t- 

41 I 24RA5 c 1 
42i 01RA5 s 1 

-4 3i OlODO s-t: 



That** a good ons. 
tH^iat f 4t|lig>^>gtT^tCan't rj 

-w jjal Ta ^ " — J 

$1; Crsad.3 

llSjL tcan Halk.3 
Jump .. • 

— Wnmpr^ : 

t Jump. 3 ■ T 
Okay, 



ds a bika, but can do 




44i OlOAG 



43t OlPPRQSUs 7 
46; blP P ROOU s ▼ 
47i OlORQ s I 
4et OlPPRQSUs 3 
49 i OlDC t t rSr 



'H i m u >< ghi. " 

Ah-Ngat 

you want to go to your saat. 

-V uu w ant, lu put f um ' ' ' "^ Uu w n^ 
Ha. 

you want to7 




J. ■ ■^crofi^met<#From 
- Beat Avdilable Copy " 
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a n uiuif T- 

S2i OIQPC 

m biopc 



SSt OIUNT 
561 OlOPR 



981 OlDSB 

61 1 13RPF( 
624 



• 0 

• 0 

• o 

m e 



• 1 

• I 

w 4 - 

c 2 
c 2 



64i ^ 2 

651 520VP • 2 

67t ItR^B • ^ 

68i OIRAB • ^ 



70; ClORO 
711 OlOVP 



1 

• 4 



2 
4 



731 TAOFS 
74s 24RVB 

761 24R0L 
7?i OlOSS 

79 t OlOVB 
BOt 01 DVB 

B2: 01 RAG 
B3: OIAID 

BL: OlOBM • 1 
86; OIQCH #.7 



3 
4 



yh«t do«» thi» i«ord wtAn?^ ^4..«^.-> 
Sn you u»> thi» N ord in • »>nt«nc«7 . 

-rtr: ^ 

VU4<X CDo you kno^^l Nhat dow »lt m^an? 

- m ^ ml Ou m m wit w w ii * — 

•It. ^ 

CBi^ down. 3 



I knoM. 

CSit down. 3. 

-fly ^mi\\r. ~ 
Th« llttl« boy "It- 
Th » Uttl» girl mit: 

nkAw (T Dolntft to run») . 

ncr^WglTl • 
I. No.' 



Th« Xittl* dog run. 



runB> 

H«nr i«tt>, 

Use thi« word 
Wh«t l»* this word? 



a »«nl«nc«. 



Thi« l»n't little, ^ 
Thl» l» "^ridw* • biK«. 




88: 52UNT • 2 
B9t OlOVB • 3 
■9 0; ^snVB — "W 3 - 
91 J 52RVB • 3 
92: OIRAB • ^ 
— 1* 



1 Ilk 

X Xlk« what 



to ridV biV:«.* 
X x/k* to r ide • biW«. 

Hakthn ^ 

mtJkt thi» word i»7 
l/kno w» " • 

- W yiiuR -; 

llk«. . .. 



94s OlOVP • 4 

95 s 160ASA1R*' 2 

■ 9 fc. oi e oi^ — 

97s IIRVB • 1. 

9Bt OIQCH m A 

lOOf 24A1R • 5 
XOli OIQVB • 4 



You n««d »om « wf r* 

X OMd »o«« wat«r tob; 
What i« thi« word. 




Mi c i rofi lm o cl f rom - 
BeslAyailfi^ 
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■ a n OAuw r - 

.821 OIQPC 
031 OlQfC 

- le oAO^ 

99t OIUNT 
961 OXQ^n 

a ? I » n ip^ 

SBi OlOBB 
991 . 13RPR 

611 13RPR 
621 920VP 
— 69 1 g >lQV fr- 



m 0 

• • 

• 0 

m t 

• 1 

• 1 

m 4- 



Hhat do«« thU Hord •••n? 

Can ycHi a%m thim »»ord in a a»nt»nc»7_ 



ktt^^ CDo you kno ^l what db«m mit waanl 
mml d o w e w AC w arn " j ~^ i 



c Z 
c 2 



641 16AIR •2 
69 t 920VP • 2 
-etn < >1 0 W099 w- 



Ah-rOgat. 

mit. ' 

C6it down. 3 

X know* 

CBlt down. 3 
-0»nt 




70i OlORO 
71 I OIPVP 

rzi o iDss 

73i 240FS 
74 I 24RVB 
7 31 240 P g 

7t>t 24RQL 
77i OlOSS 

791 OlOv/B 
BCm OlQv/B 



• 2 

• 4 

w t - 

• 1 

• 1 



I. NO. 

Tha Xittla dog run* 



r uu. 
runa. 

Hanriatta. 



• 3 Use thiv word in a aantanca. 
m A What i» thia word'' 



8 11 32KV g m-t 

82i Oir^AC a 3 
.B3fci OIAID 
-84T-152f^/t 



85i OiOPM 
86 t OiQCH 

861 52UNT 
89 1 OIQV/B 



a 1 

a 7 

a 2 

a 3 



Thia ian't littla. 
Thia ia '*rida« a bika." 



Can ycfu uaa t hia im a aantanca? 

— 1 — I ' ' ' ^ . .> 

X XiKa. 

X lika what? 



911 92RV/B a 3 
92t OIRAS a 6 

— 9 9: OlOP H a— 

94i OIQVB a 4 
' 99i 160ABAXRa 2 
9 6. ' O lPg 



rida bil,a.T 
X lika to ride a bika. 



97t IIRV/P 
9Bi OiOCH 

lOOt •24AXR 
lOli OlOVB 



1 

a 4 



What thia word ia? 
X know. 
W yma n- . 



9 
4 



like 
You naad aoma watar? 

1 naad aoma watar too. 
What ia thia word. 



Microtilmed Fro m 
; best Avaiial 



* ' ' . . 




<i . 








1031 ilRVB 


■ 


-t— 

1 

1 


. Ilk*.- ; , \ /• • , : ^' • - ^ 

•:■ ■ vtic— • \ ^n ' -) ? ^r'' - ' " 






1061 OlQtH ' 


■ 


2 




•..«« 




i 110; OXR^B 




3 








- ilit OIUWT- 




-e- 


- ill * ' — ~' ' 0 ^ T / /i' 








^ llBz 
119: 

I2lx 

■■ 'i'l22s 

•^,124: 
■ 125: 
" 1268 



24ADC 
OlQAC 
■ S2DAP 



240AG 
S20S5 



l27x 
126: 



2 

.2, 

130ABPPRe I- 
24A1R e 4 ; 
■ OlQAC f " 

■4 ■: 
-5- 
li; 
4. 



My nbiipi#'lii ll b» t>«cl 



Gtvv boe^k* 
- Loo k " hpr . 



•24AIR 



OlDPic 
oiqAC 




2 need; tHe .w»tter - 

Okayv . ..■ ^'■/^■■.-•>/-; 
I ;nW*d : tH*; watwr:^ . 

Ta^c^>'thW;; top^ one.;, v: 
■I - tOi' . 

1 hrtd »on>« wat»r. 



24iDFB' » 3 

^6lQAC • 4 >v TaM# .the top one. 

OlOAB :* e "l* - Her^^«tt«. ■ 

01 one? 1 ' . PJ^ ^ f*^ 



1 



llAAT 
IIAID 

OiPPR ; • 
OIQSU " « 5 
- Ol A DC 



rti Want* A# Half 



■ V 1,-4 • '4*Mn .1 4 If A: cTlrfi*! . ■. 



ifcftd- 



• 5 



52AXD 

OlADC ^ • 3 

OlADC • 3 

O lD ft D > i 

OIQC^ • 5 

010PM ■ 3 



the i»«rk#r» on top likf- 
■ On- pag* . three- ' ■ . ' 
- L e l^l '''' ^ ' g'^y " 



C«rl'»^^* * * ready. 
Ah-ngat i» repdy, 
-Henrrrettmi 



Are \oiX .rmmfi^, 
Thai>k yqu Ah-ngat;; 



■;>...:*-83 
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l^H*^:/y«J^to t.l 1 «, Hh.t'«, th«, no 



193i OtAXB' 
1961 OlAEX 
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2091 OlAEX 
. 206t OlOf^Q 

20Bt OlOBtl 

- 'gi Or -'6 1000 
2X11 24RPR 
2121 OlRAG 

214x OlpPR 
2151 99RPR 
■ : r gl6, oir < AG 



• 7 

1 



ell 
« 1 



217i OlOACOSUe 6 
21Bi 010.55 • 1 



220: OlOAC 
^^[ 221: ,.01 RAG 



• 1 



Th» little man #nd th« big m«n- 

RigHt.'. :• ■ • • •. ^- 

3€r.T -"^T^ ' ■ : ; ■■ ■ t.. 

. Pan you^ind th»t 4or ine; ■ . 

^ Ah-^9«t? • • . ■ 

P ut yum' luj i t^tg*' iJuwn* 



223: OlRAG 
224t OlOPR 



^Put yoMr mar^c under. 

»y. ' , - • ■■ " 



Ok«y.,-^v ^ 
tt'V.found on p»ger 



C2^i'? 0 lOACOSUe . 5 
227s OIUNT . c 0 



^ 250= 
. 229V *9iUr4T 

V230« t>lQAC 



• 0 



^%eV» turn to page 30. 



OiOPR 
23Ts OlOSS 



2 ; >4. .OiPP r c^^ 

235-: 24RPR < 
^ : 2361 ■52A1D 

-4RPR 

, ■ 239 1 fe-RPfV> 



^V^^'ririf -tWe^. «tbry 4 or ■ me. 



3. 



24 xV; OXFfRAPF^e 
242tA . • 

244: 'ir.RAG 
245: X^Aia 



30". 

: the big cnan. . ■ ^ - , 

' ■ 30.; 

• 30. 30 

r-Ohr 



-Mr 



- i!46i oi r- rf r 

247i OXAEX 
248: HUNT 
-24^-M'OBM 
25C>:^OXP^R 
251; OlOAC 
Sw2 i " S£.AID 
253y 52PPR 
254/ i52RAK 




will onlx cTl in those people who raiW V 



thei r ha ndfe nupety. 

■?"-du nut — tie jr;-,^ ■ x. ■ 
No, not 30. * • ' 
There there. " 
' - i' i,Mn * l luuO vMi^ g »* 



I can only >e» hana* go UP- 



«_t ' «lo *ee i n ' the^ pag t »f • • • 

iJpe over « llt-tle- bt t. -; v.^^v" ./ 



5 ^ Hie is on 'Pap* ^7* 
If Okay* 



85 



79 
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25? « oippn 

260 I OlOBn 
-' 2611 OiOr -fc 



-r 

• 2 

• I 



• 1 

• 7 



262*1 OlDSS 
2631 51 RPR 
■26 ^; O lRftO "» 
265: OIQPR ' • ^ 
2661 01DS5 • 1 
-26TT 



Thank you, Htnri«tt».^ 
Okay* 

HanrlvttA? 
A big man and a Mttl« man. 



26B« IXRPR 
269i 01 RAG 
-TKn -errors 
27 IX OlDFS 
272: ilRP^ 
2 J Zi oi r \w 



OkJ^y v 

What ar« th«y doling 

Wyman? • . . . ■ ' 

-A uiU a i iU inw iitti " n i ai 



Rvad* 

Nbt 

What ar» 
mittxng. ' . . ' ■ 



■J. 



2741 IIRVB • 3 

27S: IIRVE #3 

•27 6 > O l Ogrt e— r 

277: OlOFS e 5 

278: OlOFL e 1 



Th«y ar» Bitting. >4 
Th«y arg Bi^ting- 



whatil}d6 you thinkt 

Ah.'"'''" ■■ : 



# 1 



• 3 



280: OlOSS 

281: OlDPR 

■2 gZ! " ARr fi — G.^ 

263: OIRAG 5 

284: OJOBM e ^ 

.Lea. oi pcn 

286: 010 

287: 51 Rl 



Hieu-Nghi 
wh»r» are th»y? 



They are in the pari.. 



and 




289: 
290: 



OlTRAAEXm 7 
•IRCH e 1 

292s OlOAC 
293: OlOSS 



Ah-Ng»t 
In th» city. 

■CDunLi yv; 
Count ry>|j 
City. ' 



CCountry is -f •''in. 1 



e 3 
e 1 

295: OiGFC e 4 
296: 24RPC c 7* 



-Ha-^- — ^ : ^ ^ ■ 

Raise your h*nd. 

Hi eu-Nghi « i ^ 

-In Lhtf c i ^V" . ^ . 
How do you ^^now? 

^°:.r..>^hev cot the house and.tree 
- Luukw lik ig 



29B: 0.1 ADC . » * 

299 f OlOPt' > ^ 

.:J01s 13RPC e .1 

' 502: 99RPC • 1 



the country too. 
What kind o4 houses are they? 



Building. , -.Mi^::--; 
Building. . ;i>|4?;;- 




•• •',-■■1' .< .• 
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306t OIRAG • 4 
3071 OJLPm: m 7 
50B: OiORU m l 



Z64i 16A10 
3l0t 16ADC 

3121 OIQCH ^ • 9 

5l3i OIQCH • S 

3l5t OlOPR 1 

3161. 11 ADC • 3 

3lBl OlADC • 7 

3191 11 AID • 3 



Th«v •r« t*ll building* ' 
i!Z m% t an buigdingf in th> city> 

■ night. . ■ ' ' ~ ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ■ .. ■ .• . • . 
I %mm it. ^ 

You want , to Qo t rim , ^ i x^**" r • 

" t i t % Lingf ^ 



-1■.fe:^:^;^4^10iTf^A 
'•^:^f';''*3;5^>;iiADq- 

W -^^Bf ' 24RCH. e 4 . 

se w 3i ' ii in^ t^ H ■ ^ • 




' V330f KipNT 
33lr^iOSS 



No, th«y ar^iB happy> ■ 



333Jr01QPC 
;4: 16RPC 



Hi*u-nohi 



why, why would they be happy: 
Because he is tal |:ing. 
- B g uau i ^e > i « Afc La l».i»'y* " 



" - OIWAB ' 

336t OIQPR 
^337* 16RPR 

3*^: 51RPR 
3402. 16RPR 



e 6 
e 4 



H i OiQC l* — eVC'. 
I2x l66tCHvV:::« 2: 

^3t -.i3i^.:f;^. «• 2' 



« 3 The big man. 

B I ■ Bi a (tian. 

1>U ytiu LhiMk Uia b^U 




342 
34U 



1 



345: 13RCH 

346s OlRABOCQe 1 

-1547, 97RC I t- — 

34Bi OIRAB ^ a 3; 

3491 OlOFS • 2.^ 



351: OlORC « 2 
3^: OlQACOSUe 7 

3S3i PlflCO a "t- 

3541 OlQAC • 4 
V 1 3551 24ADC • 4 
: 3 5 6: 01 RA PT 



Answers hi«,« 

Answers him, ^.+^.H--t^-ttie-i-Hrt^^-^^ 
-t > u yuu thi i »r l i e - ■will -tarir-c^^ 

No. T • 

No-iJ 



No?^i . _ 

¥rf. - " ~ 

Ves, he would. 



}^^^W<^1:iC ^ they .o t^eth^ 



Turn to page 32. 
Ne didn't r«ad this^ 
-Naj 




r'>^......^v., From 

Bes t AvaKqbl ^Capy 
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I. 3371 01 ADC • 3 
, JS^t 13AID • 1 


¥im r«*d that. ' /.^ 

33. 33* 


\ . 


.; 3A0i oroBM • 1 
361 1 OlQACDSUw 6 


— 32--r- — — — — : ~~ 

now.- • ' ' 

.L«t'» «e« who i« on 32. 




3631 SIRVB ^ • 4 
; 364 1 OIQACPPR* 7 


\Th« big, th« llttlii. 

didn't *«k anybody to r««d it. 


••• 


7661 OlOAG • 1 
■ 36Ti OlbPR . • 5 


Henrietta ^ . 
What did Mr*. Ling «ay7 




3691 OlOBM ^ 1 
370l OlOACAXRil 5 


Okay. ■. ■;■ ■. ■ ■ - ■■ , • 
I want you to look. • v • 


^ - • • ; • ■" — — ■ ■■. 


- • 37 11 yjlr r f\ m a 
. 372x OIQACAIR* 9 
373 1 91RAK • 1 


9tn ^~ '■ — . . . ■ . / 

I want you to read to yourself with your ^eyes. 

Okay. / 




373s 92PPR • 1 
376; piQAC • 3 


Uun't. waltL Lujiwai any liuiie. 

■ Sh.,,.- '^■■:C:r--- ' 

With ypur eyee. ^ ^, .,11 




. — ^zir7i — 16RV© . « 

y 378; .11RVB.« e l 
s 379: OlDAG • • 4^ 


i 1 tl ig-marr: iChiliJr en ar w 1 gaettTrg-OTt .7 

/ s- : jump. . 
Readeo^ith your eyes. (Teacher murmurs.) 




: ''-v'. ■■ ' '.3B-is -r;*'- ^ '-^ ■ 

. '>|B2r*16pPR • 3 


— '■ — Ufce yum — mar |i,ei Lu (ivip yuu. • , ■ 
(T telle Wyman to read'^ei lantly) 
' What this word? - • 




; . '"5*8? CA AT tf ' .Z 

* • 384> * i6RPR e 1 
.3aS: «>1RA(3 • 1 


..^y^j^ r^m\£U\\j\jr - ttr^t wur Ji -toiU yuu. 

likes..-'^-' 
. Lites. ■ ■ 




■ . > ""3D6i: — 1 IKVD V 1 . 
.> 387i- i3RVB ■ 3 
.,:^s4|r 38eii 11|=IVB 


- — ■ He. — ' — ' — — ' — ' ' ' ' V 

Th« littla man.-* V • ' v 

to Jump. " . ■ _ 


_ , . -u-' ■ 


390: IIQPR 2 
i V^^^' OlUiHT • P 


— -Hw-lit'.if, lie* ..lirufc lu jump;- 
■ / Wl^AtVtt- t^itt'^^^' ' . ; 

^: m - . j-^:^ ■ 


's ■ - : 


— -jiT*;; . X IQi I' w A 

^ 3951 OlRPft #2 
3941 i3QPR •2 


WhaLAs'-LtiA s" 

That^ -•d". 

ghat's this? ^ <^ 


. — — 


>"^396;- 130AG. ,e 2 


■ ■ 1 Wt'i^t Lrlno'S • ' ** 

III > • W * 1 • ^ . 

Mrs. LingV . 

■ What^ i B *tni s word? / \- g ^ - r: 




-^j-'''*" - "39S^V llADe •■:^''3, 
4OO1 24RyB >• ^ 


Li% he . 3 — '. . . ' ■ ■ " ■ ^ ■ 

■ reread. h^«.. . ^im'':^'.' ' ' 
m -1 i Kes to jump.. _ &f , . ^ 


■ • ■ ■ ■ 


■H5rt>ll OlADC ' » *. 
V . 402i OIGAC wlO 
403: OiORQ • ^ 


stop, when you to th« end^of P»g. 52;; y - 




404; 160Pr( w-^ 

46ar OlOFS. -ffc 1 
406i OIQAC # 4 


Put ^wJiir marker **iQht . h«rev v 


' ' ' 


■\t ' 


■ MUM — ^ .'iujiit tij till ^wtla^^^ ■ . ( ■ 




^■•h Ci-r* 


I ' - " ' ' ■ " '' 
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4111 OIQPC 
4121 24RPC 

4l4^t 13RPC 

-4151 OiQ>f^ 

4161 2 <i nPR 

4171 24RPFS 

. 41Bt OlOPR 

4 19* l3nP F r - 



1 
5 

A 

7 





Put your «»rk«r right th«r«. 

Why? ■ 
B»c«u»« w» «r» too noi»y. 



B»c«us» Xi»t«n to^ tMch«r 

What .did Mrs. Cing My at ^^''•^v^^^ 



4 
5 

-4h- 



Don't. moveStti tn mouth 
What •lie did I ««y7 
Vuu 1 p u t yo u r 



9 



420t OlOPR 
421 1 51RP*^ 
-4 U Mi o lOCH ■ ' ^ '^ 
42:^1 99RCH • I 
424: OlOACAIRtll 
4 2 S : 



4261 .Crtpf^P • 1 
427« OJpftQDSU* 7 

4 gp. oi'og f i >: B 

429 1 OlAD^Q , 
430: 
4 3 i t 



Wh^t page did I teXl you t(o look at. 
I iant to »top at the Shd of P»ge 3 



Notr open up pur book again. 

H ow ,7- 




^rom what you read. 

^ hal'd pea t h e Xittlff ma fi da T y;,^.^ 
K^anTea^ the sentence that ^^^^M^ 



Henrietta. 

The >i ttle man jumpfed. 
f e r>;...ypp d . 



438t 
439f OlDSS 
''44CU ■ OlOAe - 



^i^i^pe^ he Xlke-to do. 
Ah-Ngi!t^; 

What doel-fct:?\:^i>^« '^^"^ 
Ok^y. . ■■ 
M little tiinn iiyi^he- 



^*-444i^l3RVB 
/i4& 51UNT 
i : 4 4 6. 0 it 'V D ' 
" 4|47t 13AIR 
44B: OlOCQ 
44 9i iJ A in 



e 5 
e 1- 



ft Xittie man in €h«; 
I don^t know this sentence. 



..^450t 160AB 
rS^451: OlOVBAIDe 1 

.r.x*...„ :tjfev£^ ^ 




Ah. 

.He.' - " ■ ■ . ■ 

■He-i-Hr«r — ^ 

He Xittl^ to down 
Not* -VittVe" 
-Wf 



456'i PIOSS 
457^1 SIR VB. 
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461i OIQPR 

i^nt^-^ioss- 

463: SlRfR 
464 J O.IDPR 

■ 466: 16RFR . 
467: SIRPR 

• At^i SIRRR" 
47v: 16RP'I^ 

A=?^.-^f^ ■ 

4"'2: OIRAG 
■47--: 51RPF 

47^: 5:fff 



« 1 

• 9 

e 4 

e 5 



0^ *y. 

So whAt doe» he do 

He 1 1 to jump. • ^ 
cSo wh*t doe* he do 
fl y Omnh? 



» 4 

e 3 
G T 



He like* to Uu^JP' 
So' he jump. 

So he jumpt . 
5d he jumpt. . 



e 
e 

e 



So he jumps 
So he jump* 

-•StJ^re -jumps; • ■ 

5d he jump*- 
Let's QBt^tp page 33 
—go lie juiiipST 
* So he jump*. 

■30 ,■ :.; .• - . . 




A-U: 



irocD 

51RCL 

4 99: 51RCL 
- I fcCVt 

-.02: 13LJNT 
507-: SIRVE 



.e 
e 

e '.7 



I 



lil e-:^^-' sit. So I svt:.;.,— ^^^r^^^ 



it 3 in ^. • 



pO 1 afT. not, 
. " I lil.e to jump, but I 1 



Wlifi.t did he 

B 1 can't ^ ^ • 

jump. . . . 

- wn£t;e- thi s w ord > ■ ^ :■ ^ 

e 'l^-:V:^l i'-^t^J^. . •■ V- : '4 



SlsS: ir-'JNT. 
509: '13UUT 
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SUi ©3 
512: 0|O^CPPRe X 

-t^f.OC^n .»r^ t-; T 

S14J Olb.PW*^^y,« 6 What, does the big man say 

515s OlOPRV © 6 What does the bxg man s ay*^ 

"-W tr f 5 ir < r 'fi ' — e- — — 5o^>rtr rru^P* ^ 

517: r4UNT- e 3 The big man, ^ 

5181 Zaavt . • 3 What is thi»7 

--^H^^T-^T-Sf^Vt — e-^t ■ ^lifTVS , y • 

520: , e 7^ Says I li^e to. 

::>>'SJ>;CJrkP .e:2 1 ^now. ^ ' 



' S^rr^Wi"-^ B 5, The big man can't Jump. 

5241 I^AIR e 4 1 like to read. - . * _^4._^_^ 

f:26: 'O lOA jpcRe' 2 Espec i al I y , Ah-Ngat . 

527: C'lOv'BOSUe 4 Let's read it again. ^ 

529: OlQAG el Everybody _ 

ST.ri:- 01 C?AC e 3 taJe your marker, 



So Hieu-N'ghi can read.]^ 

you "fallow alwog, ■- ^ ^ 

-e-atJ- ««yai i.-: ; ~ ^ ^ ' " [ ' 
Yes. .' 

ThSj nc ■ ■ ' : '. . 

■-trre-tr^ -mar -^r^v*3-^*-v;.: T"^" ' ^T- V' 

s^vs.. . . < ■ ■ ■■ .-5 

says i can, L^^i:^-_i-.', 

^ 'can' t ' 

can't juf^D. . .. „ _ ^ ■ ■• - 




But I car, sit. I 1 1 »- e to ''si t , ^ 

-5:T-i— si-t; ~: ~ 
Ci-av. . 

AnrNgat. - - ^ . , Vf 

Csn -r^u -f ;rrc;-i-t'^ - - : . ' ; '■ ' .• 

OVay. , . --iz,-- 
Let's, read it t^.gethe-, 

ay?' ' 

Can ^-^at^read it tog€ther7 - ■ . 

The big "An says I can't jump. But I can, 6it.^^ , 

1 l ive 'to si t. So I sit.- ■ ' ' ■ V 

— A— ;at — K-p-s-mjC+T -btrt Ler *— ; ^ ^ 



559t OlDFS; e 2 Now the> 

5601 01 ADC e 3 everybody follQ ^pd along. 
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56Sx OlOAC 
5661 ITOCC' 

5691 51KAG 
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• 1 

• 1 

• 1 
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e 1 



loo> how much •••y It i». 



T-t — r 



Turn to P«g» .^A, 



571: OlADw 
OJAIP 
5??T-^Mi:*AC — 

57^1 OIQAC e 



%77i OlFFF^OACe 4 
Z7et 51RAGPACe 4 

-5T*^: • ^trrWCf^-f*-^ -1 

sec-: llRVt • 4 
5B1: ITRVE . « 4- 

■ ' ^^c^^ '^■^^ 

SET: OlCV&AIDe 1 



5hen"you oet to th« lafit l>ne V;ou 



With yOLir eye&. eves. Ho j^l 
Re#d with you'- ces 
-Snnr. r'~- 




-»5:--i^f:v*? e-^- 

556: OiOCH e 6 
587: 01FsA6A1P;g . 4 

5c c; 01 ADC e ^ 
. t*5'0: 0.1 A£V • e 2 
— T -tn A-X V — -e— t ■ 

5Pt; OlfJVE 



e C' 
e 4 
-1- 
e 4 

e 

-J- 



The little man run. ^ 
ThP little m»n rpn. ;:' 

He ■ 1» 
He U^e to run. _^ 

Are you rpaclxng i^x th : your ev es 

, ^ . . — ^ " 

Ypur mouth is r^D-ing, . , 

Very ni ce. _ 

-•-Menn^trtP- ' " 

YOU see hc?»^ Her.r i etta re^d . 
■ (Henrietta, rc^rs siie-tl-. J- 



^c^e: OlQAC 
OlCAe.: 



tOl: 
to il J 



e 1 

e 1 



C:lD?^£.^--^>e • 

Oli^w'H" ' e S 

-••FrO* ' e 1 

OlADC, e ' 

tO.zf:* f. : S'-^CrSUe S 

trr^.' *^ — e"^ " 

610! .O.J.pE'M ^ 1 



6-:-5 

6C7 



Wtftch. . "^^ 

DDBfe s^e male e^-v '^oi se 
tcrr -'v^y a-- 1 ■ 
The lxtt:€ T^r 

.-wa-tctT ^ ■ :, ". .. ' 

does she . a,*t:e i*^') 

— ^'"^ ■ ' z ■ 

.5he*>movcs -With her e>^s. 
Cat/ yoi^o tt^e &rrr.e'' ^ ^ 
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6131 16F^rFi V 4 Th» llttl* m*n run 

6i4i' OIRAG • W 0^*y. , 

6S6t OlFFROACe 1 Stop, 
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o::"FP ■ 


e £ 




: e 1 









••Th» llttl* m*n run*.'' 
Now. ^ ■ 

Uh. 

Ah-Ngdt . ^ ^ .. 

nir^lS^ CI ybu.3 '^What do« he I f^^-e to do 

He lii.e to run. . ' J^L,.?^., ^-^-.-^ - 

^^^^^^^^nti the ^cntenrt -«nd -teiH ^ir. 
DDe= t^ifc te:i me he liVcfc to run"^ 
TMs &#y that the I5t*le man-runs. • 



Do« thvt sertence tell me wnat he li».«t to dC^ 

He 1 ittle. _ — 

->ir^ -l-i^-t^T:. ■ • 

E * y E . ' , 

.lile&^ ^ ^ L-_J!: 

— j-jv-^^ -tro ■ T'lm - 

• He li^ e^iJ^'t^u^ _ ^ .. - ^ . .. 

W£'"ll stop here. / ^ * "' - . 

• E^-^ .^e I ^>e-t ycv tc 2D see ^rSE-— . - _ 

the. ' • „ _ . 

c^^: :^«=^AG e Z J'-'^'t . . ^ , . - ..- - -. . - 

oi^^ P^DCc- ; VOL. a^.e gcrng ^r. te ^^..thing about. _ _ - ■ 

-4^^ -itf^f- -e. 2 — " - ' v. ' " ; ■ 

' t-Zlv^'Ol^ZC e 3 vDi; wgr-e ivbs-gnt . " — V i^'"- .-; 



V-r^. ..,n^- e -^-i :^XPj.'t your. (T.i.ri.e-- on top. - 

t^'S: J'»1FF'F . e Ah. ... 

tZ^i OiC^Z'-f-hB^X^r-:'' I^'^r^'^ go -yet. ^ ^ 

•""i4-r OVDAt e 6 . P^^5 your boo^ s to the l^ft_. • 
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